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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
AUSTRALIA, 


Journal of an Overland Expedition in Australia, 
from Moreton Bay to Port Essington, 1844-5. 
‘By Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt. 8vo. pp. 544. 
T. and W. Boone. 


Tue vast extent of sea-board, upwards of three 
thousand miles, (and laid down minutely on an 
excellent map which accompanies the volume, ) 
explored by this expedition, has added many geo- 
graphical, topographical, commercial and scientific 
facts,(particularly in botany, zoology, and natural 
history generally), to our previous knowledge of 
a country so deeply interesting to the British 

ple and government. To Dr. Leichhardt’s 
indefatigable. zeal too much praise cannot be 
given; but the public are aware of his devoted- 
ness and services, already shown by his numerous 
contributions to Australian illustration; and we 
need not reiterate those eulogies which he has 
so largely earned, nor say how much he has 
enhanced our obligations by this work. All we 
need to do is to select specimens from the route, 
the most novel, and the best calculated to ex- 
hibit the daily toils and perils of the travellers, 
and the nature of their discoveries; for the 
Journal, from first to last, details the intelligence 
acquired so much in the same manner that any 
portion will serve to exemplify the character of 
all the rest. 

On his return from a preceding two years’ ex- 
pedition to the northward of Moreton Bay, the 
author undertook his new journey, for the ex- 

of which £1000 had been voted by the 
Pegislative Council. In August, 1844, he set 
out, and on leaving Sydney, his companions 
were “Mr, James Calvert; Mr. John Roper; 
John Murphy, a lad of about 16 years old; of 
William Phillips, a prisoner of the Crown ; and 
of‘ Harry Brown,’ an aboriginal of the Newcas- 
tle tribe: making with himself six individuals :” 
—to these were afterwards added ‘ Mr. Pem- 
berton HH m, a resident of the district ; Mr. 
Gilbert ; Caleb, an American negro; and ‘ Char- 
ley,’ an aboriginal native of the Bathurst tribe ;” 
bullocks, horses, and conveyances suitable to the 
country were provided ; and the party proceeded, 
some fluctuations among them occasionally occur- 
ng The farther they advanced they fell in 
with a thicker native population; and it seems 
that the country is inhabited by greater multi- 
tudes than we had supposed were to be found in 
any part of it. To these districts we leap at 
— and leave the earlier movements to be read 
in situ, 

“ July 5.—We travelled over full twenty 
miles of country, although the distance from 
camp to camp, in a straight line, did not exceed 
fourteen, in a south-by-west direction ; the lati- 
tude of our new camp was 16° 27’ 26". After 
passing several miles of tea-tree forest, inter- 
mixed with box, and alternating with belts of 
gtassy forest land, with bloodwood and Nonda, 
We entered upon a series of plains increasing in 
size, and extending to the westward as far as the 
eye could reach, and separated from each other 

narrow strips of forest ; they were well- 

, but the ses were stiff. Tea-tree 
extended along the outskirts of the 

In one of them, we saw Salicornia for 

p first time, which pee io nore that the 
water was close at hand. ving crossed 
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the plains, we came to broad sheets of sand, 
overgrown with low shrubby tea-trees, and a 
species of Hakea, which always grows in the 
vicinity of salt water. The sands were encrusted 
with salt, and here and there strewed with heaps 
of Cytherea shells. Beyond the sands, we saw 
a dense green line of mangrove trees extending 
along a salt-water creek, which we headed, and 
in which Brown speared the first salt-water 
mullet. We then came to a fine salt-water river, 
whose banks were covered with an open well- 
grassed forest, interrupted only by flat scrubby 
sandy creeks, into which the tide entered through 
narrow channels, and which are probably en- 
tirely inundated by the spring tides. Not finding 
any fresh water along the river, I went up one of 
the creeks, and found fresh-water holes, not in 
its bed, but parallel to it, scarcely a mile from 
the river. When crossing the plains, the whole 
horizon appeared to be studded with smoke from 
the various fires of the natives; and when we 
approached the river, we noticed many well- 
beaten footpaths of the natives, who are found 
generally in greater numbers and stronger tribes 
near the sea coast, where the supply of food is 
always more abundant and certain, 

“The first sight of the salt water of the gulf 
was hailed by all with feelings of indescribable 
pleasure, and by none more than by myself, 
although tinctured with regret at not having suc- 
ceeded in bringing my whole party to the end of 
what I was sanguine enough to think the most 
difficult part of my journey. We had now dis- 
covered a line of communication by land, between 
the ‘eastern coast of Australia, and the gulf 
of Carpentaria: we had travelled along never- 
failing, and, for the greater part, running waters ; 
and over an excellent country, available, almost 
in its whole extent, for pastoral purposes. The 
length of time we had been in the wilderness, 
had evidently made the greater portion of my 
companions distrustful of my abilities to lead 
them through the journey ; and, in their melan- 
choly con¥ersations, the desponding expression, 
‘ We shall never come to Port Essington,’ was 
too often overheard by me to be pleasant. My 
readers will, therefore, readily understand why 
Brown’s joyous exclamation of ‘Salt Water!’ 
was received by a loud hurrah from the whole 
party ; and why all the pains, and fatigues, and 
privations we had endured, were, for the moment, 
forgotten, almost as completely as if we had ar- 
rived at the end of our journey. Pct 

“John Murphy and Charley, whilst riding 
round the camp to ascertain if natives were in 
the neighbourhood, came on one of their camps, 
occupied chiefly by women and a few old men, 
who immediately ran off, but set the grass on 
fire as they went, to prevent the approach of the 
horsemen ; and left behind them their waddies, 
spears, and a good supply of potatoes. At dusk, 
when Charley brought in the horses, two of 
which we tethered near the camp, the form of a 
native glided like a ghost into our camp, and 
walked directly up to the fire. John, who saw 
him first, called | out, ‘a Blackfellow ! look there ! 
a Blackfellow !’ and every gun was ready. But 
the stranger was unarmed, and evidently un- 
conscious of his position ; for, when he saw him- 
self suddenly surrounded by the horses and 
ourselves, he nimbly climbed a tree to its very 
summit, where he stood between some dry 
branches like a strange phantom or a statue. 


We called to him, and made signs for him to 





descend, but he not only remained silent, but 
motionless, notwithstanding all the signs and 
noise we made. We then discharged a gun, but 
it had not the intended effect of inducing him to 
speak or stir. At last I desired Charley to as- 
cend the neighbouring tree, to shew him that 
we could easily get at him if necessary. This 
plan was more successful; for no sooner were 
Charley’s intentions perceived, than our friend 
gave the most evident proof of his being neither 
deaf nor dumb, by calling out most lustily. He 
pooh’d, he birrrred, he spat, and cooeed ; in fact, 
he did everything to make the silent forest re- 
echo with the wild sounds of his alarm; our 
horses, which were standing under the tree, be- 
came frightened, and those which were loose ran 
away. We were much afraid that his cooees 
would bring the whole tribe to his assistance, 
and every one eagerly proffered his advice. 
Charley wished to shoot him, ‘ or,’ said he, ‘ you 
will all be killed ; I do not care for myself, but 
I care for your being killed and buried.’ Others 
wished to remove from the spot, and so give him 
an opportunity of escaping. I was, of course, 
horrified at the idea of shooting a poor fellow, 
whose only crime, if so it might be called, was 
in having mistaken our fire for that of his own 
tribe: so I went to our own fire, which was at 
a short distance, where he could see me dis- 
tinctly, and then made signs for him to descend 
and goaway. He then began to be a little more 
quiet, and to talk ; but soon hallooed again, and 
threw sticks at myself, at my companions, and 
at the horses. We now retired about eight yards, 
to allow him to escape, which we had not done 
before, because [ feared he might imagine we 
were afraid of his incantations, for he sang most 
lamentable corrobories, and cried like a child ; 
Sependy exclaiming ‘Mareka ! Mareka!!’ 
This word is ge em with Marega, the 
name given by the Malays to the natives of the 
north coast, whichis also called by them ‘ Marega.’ 
After continuing his lamentations for some time, 
but of which we took no notice, they gradually 
ceased ; and in a few minutes, a slight rustling 
noise was heard, and he was gone: doubtless 
delighted at having escaped from the hands of 
the pale-faced anthropophagi. * * 
“July 20.—This morning, the bullocks had 
strayed farther than usual, and, whilst we were 
waiting for them, some natives came to the rocks 
opposite our camp; andone of them beckoned 
me to come over to him. They had been ob- 
serving our camp last night for some time after 
the rising of the moon, and I had caused Brown 
to discharge his gun, in order to drive them 
away. They did not, however, trouble us then 
any farther, but encamped at a neighbouring la- 
goon; showing evidently that they expected no 
harm from us. When the bold fellow invited 
me to come over to him, I hesitated at first, as 
they might have disturbed us when loading our 
bullocks; but, as the animals did not appear, I 
took my reconnoitring bag with some iron noose 
rings, and made Brown follow me at some dis- 
tance with the double-barrelled gun, and went 
over to them. After much hesitation, four of 
them approached me. I made them presents, 
which gained their confidence, and they began to 
examine and admire my dress, my watch, &c. 
It was singular that the natives were always 
most struck with our hats, We made them un- 
derstand where we came from and whither we 
were going, and it seemed that they understood 
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us better than we could understand them. When 
the bullocks arrived, we returned to our camp, 
accompanied by the natives, who had lost all fear 
after the tokens of friendship they had received ; 
and whey we started, they joined our train and 
guided us on their foot-path (Yareka) along the 
salt - water creek (Remere. They very much 
admired our horses and bullocks, and particu- 
Inrly our kangaroo dog. They expressed their 
admiration by a peculiar smacking or clacki 
withtheir tongue or lips. The fine river akengel 
very soon into a salt-water creek, coming from 
south by west. We passed some very beautiful 
lagoons under the abrupt terminations of 
low sandstone hills, which were openly tim- 
bered at the top, but surrounded by thickets of 
the little Severn tree. The box-tree grew on the 
flats which cj wee the ridges from the creek, 
with the small bread-tree, the bloodwood, and 
danus. As the Mangrove disappeared, the 
rooping tea-tree took its place. Several rocky 
bars crossed the ‘ Yapper, which seemed to be 
the name by which the natives called it; but 
only one was broad en to allow us to cross 
safely with our horses and bullocks. Here our 
black friends took their leave of us; they 
seemed very desirous of shewing us their whole 
country, and of introducing us to their tribe, 
which was probably very numerous. * 

“Shortly after starting this morning, we saw 
a brood of thirteen emus, on the plain which we 
were about to cross. John, Charley, and the 
dog pursued them, and killed the old one; 
which, howerer, severely wounded poor Spring 
in the neck. When we came up to them with 
the train, the twelve young ones had returned in 
search of their mother; upon which Brown gave 
chase with Spring, and killed two. ‘This was the 

test sport we had ever had upon our journey. 
pon making our camp, we cut part of their 
meat into slices, and dried it on age hide ropes ; 
the bones, heads, and and necks were stewed; 
formerly, we threw the heads, gizzards, and feet 
away, but necessity had taught us economy; 
and, upon trial, the feet of young emus was 
found to be as good and tender as cow-heel. I 
collected some salt on the dry salt ponds, and 
added it to our stew; but my companions 
scarcely cared for it, and almost preferred the 
soup without it. The addition, however, ren- 
dered the soup far more savoury, at least to my 
palate. * * * 

‘* Beyond the ridges, we came again on salt- 
water creeks, and saw sheets of sand, which 
looked like the sea from the distance. I turned 
to the south and even south-east ; and, finding no 
water, we were compelled to encamp without it, 
after a very long and fatiguing stage. Whilst 
‘we were occupied in tethering and hobbling our 
horses, and eating our supper, Charley, whose 
watch it was, allowed the bullocks to stray in 
search of water, and the next morning he was so 
long absent whilst looking for them, that my ex- 
hausted companions became impatient; and I 
thought it advisable to send them back to our 
last camp with as many pack-horses as we could 
muster, myself remaining alone to guard the rest 
of our property. They found three of the bul- 
locks on plain, in the most wretched con- 
dition, and met Charley returning with four 
others, which had made an immense round 
along all the salt-water creeks? My companions, 
however, were fortunate enough to find a fresh- 
‘water n about three miles west of our last 
camp. John and Charley returned after moon- 
rise, with three pack-horses, and arrived at my 
camp at a quarter to seven in the morning. 
I had been in a state of the most anxious sus- 
pense about the fate of our bullocks, and was 
deeply thankful to the Almighty, when I 
heard that they were all safe. I had suffered 
much from thirst, having been forty-eight 
hours without water, and which had been in- 
creased by a run of two miles after my horse, 





which attempted to follow the others ; and also 
from a severe pain in the head, produced by the 
impatient brute’s jumping with its hobbled fore- 
feet on my forehead, as I was lying asleep with 
the bridle in my hand; but, after drinking three 
quarts of cold tea which John had brought with 
him, I soon recovered, and assisted to load our 
horses with the remainder of our luggage, when 
we returned to join our companions, The wea- 
ther was very hot during the day, but a cool 
breeze moved over the plains, and the night, as 
usual, was very cold. * * * 

‘‘ When entering upon the plain in the morn- 
ing, we saw two emus on a patch of burnt grass. 
Brown and Charley gave chase to them; but 
Brown's horse stumbled and threw him, and un- 
fortunately broke the stock of the double-bar- 
relled fowling piece, and bent the barrels. Spring 
took hold of the emu, which dragged him to the 
lagoon we had left, pursued by Charley on foot. 
The emu plunged into the water, and having 
given Spring and Charley a good ducking, made 
its escape, notwithstanding its lacerated thigh. 
Three harlequin pigeons, and six rose-breasted 
cocatoos (Cocatua Eos, Gould), were shot on 
the plains. 

“‘ The weather was delightful ; a fine breeze 
from the east cooled the air.” 

These quotations display the daily routine of 
the expedition, and its variations as circum- 
stances occurred, the face of the land became 
more easy or difficult, and the meeting with na- 
tives varied the scene. On one of these occasions 
a tumult ensued and one of the Doctor’s compa- 
nions was killed by a spear. We accordingly 
continue our quotations. Much depended on the 
success of their guns in procuring provision : 

“ After passing the box-flats along the river, 
we entered into a country covered with thickets 
and scrub, rarely interrupted by small patches 
of open forest, and travelled about fourteen miles 
north-west from the river, when the setting sun 
compelled us to encamp, without having been 
able to find water. Just on entering the scrub, 
we saw four emus walking gravely through a 
thicket of the little Severn tree, picking its 
bitter fruit, and throwing occasionally a won- 
dering but distrustful glance at our approaching 
train. Charley and Brown, accompanied by 
Spring, gave chase to them, and killed one, 
which was in most excellent condition, * * 

* At early dawn, a flight of wild geese filed in 
long line over ourcamp, theflapping of their wings 
was heavy, but short, and the note they emitted 
resembled that of the common goose, but was 
somewhat shriller. In-the box-flat we started 
a flock of emus, and Spring caught a fine male 
bird. It would have been highly amusing for 
a looker-on to observe how remarkably eager we 
were to pluck the feathers from its rump, and 
cut the skin, to see how thick the fat was, and 
whether it was a rich yellow, or only flesh- 
coloured. We had, indeed, a most extraordinary 
desire for anything fat; and we soon found 
where to look for it. In the emu it accumulates 
all over the skin, but particularly on the rump, 
and between the shoulders, and round the 
sternal plate. ‘To obtain the oil, we skinned 
those parts, and suspended them before a slow 
fire, and caught the oil in our frying-pan; this 
was of a light yellowish colour, tasteless, and 
almost free from scent. Several times, when 
suffering from excessive fatigue, I rubbed it into 
the skin all over the body, and its slightly ex- 
citing properties proved very beneficial. It has 
always been considered by the white inhabitants 
of the bush, a good anti-rheumatic. *. ¢# 

“« Sept, 17.—I stopped at Cycas Creek, to allow 
our old bullock to recover, as it was easier for us 
to drive him than to carry his meat, heavily 
laden as our other bullocks were. 

*'Theemu meat becameso tainted thatit affected 
our bowels, and I had consequently to reserve 
it for the dog. As the nutritious qualities of our 





———— 
meat decreased, I had increased the daily alloy. 
ance from five pegs to seven ; allowing two 
pounds and a half for breakfast, the same quan. 
tity for luncheon, and two pounds for dinner 
Mr. Roper had slowly recovered, but sufficient); 
to mount his horse without assistance, y 

‘* We were sadly distressed for want of clothine 
The few shirts which we had taken with us, be. 
came so worn and threadbare, that the slightest 
tension would tear them. To find materials for 
mending the body, we had to cut off the sleeve, 
and, when these were used, pieces were taken 
from the lower part of the shirt to mend th 
upper. Our trowsers became equally patche; 
and the want of soap prevented us from washin 
them clean. We had, however, saved our shox 
so well, by wearing mocassins while travelling 
along the eastern coast, that every one was wel 
provided, particularly after the death of \f 
Gilbert, whose stock of clothes I divided among 
my companions, * * * 

“Mr. Calvert and Charley had succeeded i 
driving our bullock to within about three mily 
of our camp, where he had again lain dow, 
As soon as the moon rose, I went with Charl 
to bring him on; but when we came to th: 
place where they had left him, he was gone, } 
was impossible even for Charley to track himin 
the uncertain moonlight ; and, as the night wy 
very cold and foggy along the flats and hollow 
of the river, we made a fire, to wait for daylight, 
By a most unfortunate accident, my hat caught 
fire, and was consumed in an instant; it was, 
— loss to mein such a climate, and undy 

aily exposure to a most powerful sun. I haj 
to make shift with a small bag made of strong 
canvas, the long end of which I turned over my 
face to shade it. When the sun rose we resumed 
our search, and succeeded in finding the poor 
beast, after tracking him for six miles across the 
country ; he had evidently rambled in search of 
water, and had generally been attracted by shady 
hollows, in which any one would have reason. 
ably expected to find it. He had, however, been 
completely unsuccessful ; the hollows appeared 
to have been dry for a very long time; he tn. 
velled tolerably well to our camp, where he was 
immediately killed, skinned, quartered, and cut 
up. His meat was not quite so flaccid and watery 
as that of our last bullock; but it was by no 
means good. He was an old, and a heavy beast, 
and the experience we had of him strongly cor- 
roborates my observations, that such beasts can 
neither bear the fatigues of a long journey, nor 
travel with a load, unless regularly well fed and 
watered. 

“On this occasion we made a grand discovery, 
of which we afterwards profited greatly. A por- 
tion of the skin of the bullock was dried, anda 
certain quantity was added to our soup at night; 
which we soon found to be not only a great im- 
provement, but to be in itself much preferable to 
the tasteless meat of our knocked-up bullocks. 
The stomach was also made use of on this occa- 
sion, as our useful dog Spring was well provided 
with emu meat. We had our last pot of tea o 
the 22nd, and we were now fairly put on dy 
beef and water. 

‘* By a mere accident we discovered a remark- 
able medicinal property of the glutinous secre 
tion of the seed-vessels of a drooping Greville. 
John Murphy, having no pockets in his trowsers, 

ut the seeds which he found during the stage 
into his bosom, close to the skin, where he had 
already deposited a great number of Sterculia, 
and was much inconvenienced by the stary 
prickles which surround the seeds. Afterwarts, 
finding the drooping Grevillea in fruit, he ga 
thered some capsules and placed them as before 
stated. Upon arriving at the camp, he felt 
great pain ; and, on examining the place, he sav, 
to his greatest horror, that the whole of the skin 
of the epigastric region was coloured black, and 
raised into a great number of painful blisters. 
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Upon his showing it to me, I thought that it was 
caused by the Sterculia prickles having irritated 
the skin, and rendered it more sensitive to the 
sharp properties of the exudation of the seed- 
yesssels of Grevillea. Brown, however, merely 
touched the skin of his arm with the matter, 
when blisters immediately rose ; ghee be 
its properties. The discoloration of the skin 
was like the effect of nitrate of silver. * * 

“We followed a broad foot-path of the na- 

tives, which cut the angles of the river, and 

d along several large lagoons at the foot of 
some low sand-stone ridges, that occasionally 
approached the river, which was joined by some 
prushy creeks, one of which was of a consider- 
able size. The box-trees were of stunted 
growth, but the raspberry-jam trees were still 
abundant, and largerthan usual. The grass was 
plentiful, but old and dry. The lagoons were 
covered with ducks, geese, and pelicans; and 
native companions were strutting about on the 
patches of fresh burnt grass. Brown pursued 
two emus, and caught one of them. allabies 
were numerous; two bustards, and even a cro- 
codile were seen. A small lizard or newt was 
observed on the mud between high and low 
water marks. The green ant of the Lynd inha- 
bited the shady trees of the brushy banks; and, 
in the forest, brick-coloured and black ants were 
numerous and troublesome. 

“A strong easterly wind was blowing during 
the day, and no cumuli formed. 

“Camps of the natives were frequent, and 
fresh burnings and fresh mussel-shells shewed 
that they had been lately at the lagoons. But, 
on the river, the camps were older, and not so 
numerous, and no burnings had lately taken 

lace. 
_ Oct. 21.—After waiting a rs A long time 
for our horses, Charley came and brought the 
dismal tidings that three of the most vigorous 
of them were drowned, at the junction of the 
creek with the river. Although the banks of 
the Roper were steep and muddy, the large 
creek we had passed was scarcely two miles dis- 
tant, and offered an easy approach to the water 
onarocky bed. It remained therefore, inex- 
= to us how the accident could have hap- 
pened. 

“This disastrous event eae me, and for 
amoment I turned almost giddy ; but there was 
no help. Unable to increase the load of my bul- 
locks, I was obliged to leave that part of my bo- 
tanical collection which had been carried by one 
of the horses. The fruit of many a day’s work 
was consigned to the fire; and tears were in my 
eyes when I saw one of the most interesting re- 
sults of my expedition vanish into smoke. Mr. 
Gilbert's small collection of plants, which I had 
carefully retained hitherto, shared the same fate. 
But they were of less value, as they were mostly 
in abad state of preservation, from being too 
much crowded. My collection had the great ad- 
vantage of being almost complete in blossoms, 
fruit, and seed, which I was enabled to ensure in 
consequence of the long duration of our expedi- 
tion, and of the comparative uniformity of the 
Australian Flora.”” , 








Pi one WORKS OF FICTION. 
ve Captain, A Legend of Liverpool. B 
John Dignan, author of a Romance of Livest 
pool Life. Pp, 288, 
° = of Wildmere. A Novel. . Post 8vo. 
vols, 


A Warning to Wives ; or, the Platonic Lover. A 
Novel. By the author of “Cousin Geoffrey,”’ 

‘ “The Marr Man,” ‘The Matchmaker,” 
. The Jilt,” “The Breach of Promise,” and 
The Life of a Beauty.” Post 8vo. 3 vols 
Py > C. Newby. 
“Slave Captain” isa s of great interest‘ 

and carried on by stron ret hed ig ‘characters 
Which seem to be well studied from the life, and 





consequently naturally to belong to our social 
system in their various spheres of action. Capt. 
Carlos is a forcible portrait of the old Guinea 
trader in human fiesh, and the other figures move 
round this principal part in a manner to excite a 
lively curiosity in their fates and the desire (so 
desirable to the novelist) to learn how the whole 
is to end, and the good and evil be disposed of 
agreeably to poetical justice and moral example. 
The incidents, though remarkable, are not out of 
the circle of probabilities, and the style is un- 
affected and generally agreeable—though we 
were startled on the first page with “ shadowing 
forth a brilliancy.” Let us say we found nothing 
of a like kind throughout all the rest of the 
volume. : 

The contrasted descriptions of Liverpool, sixty 
or seventy years ago, and at the present day, 
are very well done; and we may transcribe 
some general remarks (as the local are too long 
and minute for us) in evidence of the author’s 
talent : 

“The time was approaching when it became 
necessary that Captain Carlos should go to sea 
again, The voyages of ships were less frequent 
than at present, and the stay in port was more 
protracted. Less competition existed in the 
commercial world, and necessarily more sluggish- 
ness in the despatching of vessels. Fortunes were 
more speedily realised than in the present day. 
The collision of intellect, sharpened by the 
strongest of all stimulants, self-interest, which 
we daily see putting forth its powers in every 
trade and profession, did not influence, to the 
same extent, the lethargic spirit of our fathers. 
They were not insensible to the claims of interest 
or the value of money, but they lived less fast 
than we do in this bustling, mechanical, go-ahead 
age, when the race is won by the swift and the 
clear sighted ; when all who desire to reach the 

aol of independence are obliged, like travellers 
in the desert, to sleep as it were with one eye 
open, for security. 

“The slave trade was the staple traffic of Liver- 


ol. 

A bit of the habits of society may be added : 

‘There were times and occasions when Capt. 
Carlos deemed it necessary to unbend. During 
his hours of relaxation he was in the habit of 
visiting the ‘Hare and Hounds’ in Juggler- 
street, on the site of which stands the present 


Exchange-street East, known during its inter- 
mediate history as High-street. e changes 
which commerce makes in the value of property, 
and in its exterior beauty, have been nowhere 
so numerous, so extraordinary, as in Liverpool ; 
but various and rapid as the transmutations have 
been in other parts of the towns, in the vicinity 
of the Exchange they have been by far the most 
marked, In this street, the ancient Town- 
hall once stood, a building hardly superior to 
the one that now accommodates the prancing, 
high-mettled steeds of the mayor; while on 
the very spot where the deeds of England’s 
greatest naval hero are commemorated in a 
manner becoming the glories of Tr ar, 
‘Merlin’s Cave’ was long in the habit of fur- 
nishing beer and brandy to the Shylocks and 
Antonios of former days. 

‘The ‘Hare and Hounds’ was a comfortable 
enough hostelry in its way, frequented by the 
bon-vivants and lively sparks of a period when 
hard-drinking and coarse sensuality had not been 
superseded by the more refined and delicate re- 
laxations of modern life. In a tolerably large 
apartment a number of people were thrown to- 
gether, in the enjoyment of boisterous convivi- 
ality. The tavern, at all times a kind of social 
— where men meet on an equal footing, 
and where the distinctions of life are forgotten 
for the time in the ardour of excitement, might, 
without much exaggeration, be styled a congress 
ofthe world at the ‘ Hare and Hounds.’ Repre- 
sentatives of every nation were there ; comman- 





ders of ships from every clime, and the confusion 
of tongues, as the topics of the day were mingled 
with the fumes of tobacco and the calls for grog, 
produced as queer a medley of sounds as ever 
shocked the nerves of the sensitive. Amongst 
the Foreign and English captains who frequented 
the place, were seated merchants’ clerks, and 
sometimes merchants themselves; for the heads 
of many firms thought it no compromise of their 
dignity to chat, and smoke, and drink in the 
tavern with their customers, and even with their 
servants. The merchant was not then as he 
almost invariably is now—a polished, intelligent 
gentleman. The morality of the age was low, 
the standard of refinement lower. Educated and 
superior men there were undoubtedly to be met 
with on Change; but they were exceptions to 
the rule. Commerce was not then the dignified 
calling it has since become. A successful mer- 
chant now-a-days must possess in the extent of 
his commercial, financial, and political range of 
vision, the capacity of a statesman. To hit the 
taste of his own and foreign countries—to make 
his imports and exports pay—he must study the 
wants and the wishes of every clime, the charac- 
ters of every people, and be gifted with an acti- 
vity of intellect that pe rmits nothing to pass un- 
noticed, abroad or at home,” 

dialogue between two of the dramatis per- 
sone, one a medical student, will exhibit the 
smartness with which the tale is varied : 

*** And so Mrs, Vernon has made a deep im- 
pression on you, eh ?” 

***Glorious creature!’ said the elder. ‘Ihave 
never seen a finer woman in my life. Many I 
have dissected, but her equal in all the points 
that constitute female loveliness, I have never 
yet looked upon. What say you, Fred?’ 

“*T grant you, Tom,’ said his companion, 
‘that the widow is a splendid specimen of the 
sex, but to my taste their is something repulsive 
in a union with a woman whose heart, soul, 
feelings, sympathies, have all been previously 
given to another. ‘True, the daisies and the 
cowslips grow in luxurious fragrance over the 
departed, for the soil that covers him possesses 
qualities more than ordinarily nutritious. His 
very toes that point, like a note of admiration, 
to the moon, give out arichness to which meaner 
dust has no pretensions.’ 

‘«* What! was he so very fat?’ 

“* Fat! avery ton of man. He was called 
the ‘ Walking feather bed!’ I never think of 
him without being reminded of the anecdote of 
the two stout noblemen, who were related to 
each other, at the court of Louis XV.’ 

*** What possible relationship can exist be- 
tween fat Frenchmen and the widow’s first 
love?’ 

‘““*«The king rallied one of the noblemen on 
his corpulency, and added, ‘I suppose you take 
little or no exercise?’ ‘ Your majesty will par- 
don me,’ replied the bulky aristocrat, ‘I gener- 
ally walk two or three times every morning 
round my cousin!’ Then there is the little 
‘Hottentot Venus’ which threatens to rival its 
sire in its proportions—a gratifying memento 
mori of departed excellence ! 

‘** Never mind the ‘ Hottentot Venus,’ it is a 
sweet little creature, and there is only one you 
know. But you forget the mother’s wit, you 
forget her beauty, you forget the indescribable 
archness and fascination of her manner—above 
all, you forget that her fortune is in keeping 
with her late husband’s gigantic measurement. 
Besides, if she is fond of fat people, no one will 
say that J disgrace my father’s larder. O you 
quizzing, critical rascal! you have no soul, and 
cannot appreciate the feelings of those who have. 
By Jove! the widow is the woman for m 
money, and I am vain enough to think, coquette 
as she is, that I have made an impression on , 

‘* «Her lips only,’ retorted his companion, ine 
terrupting the completion of the sentence ; 
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‘nothing more. The widow is sly, and knows a 
thing or two. However much she may desire 
to be restored to that happy state which she lost 
through the dead man’s fondness for eau de vie, 
she will pause and ponder before she is hooked 
again to another wet fish. You are mistaken in 
supposing that she is partial to obesity, per se. 
The Eastern prince, who had an officer to regu- 
late the size of his subjects, and who compelled 
the unwieldy ones to be starved down to a rea- 
sonable standard, would have found the widow 
admirably qualified by her taste and her ex- 
_— for the task of inspector. No, no! 

‘om, if you are really serious in aspiring to the 
widow’s hand, you must sacrifice less to Bacchus 
and more to Minerva.’ ; 

“The young surgeon and his non-medical 
friend entered the vestibule of the infirmary, and 
ponees through a number of apartments, at 

ength reached the theatre in which the anatomi- 
cal demonstrations were made. 

«Tom, said the younger, ‘the air of this 
lace is loaded with noisome vapours, with in- 
ection, with disease and death!’ 

‘** Nonsense, man, you’re mad! There’s not 

a sweeter or prettier place in existence.’ 

“«*T shudder as I reflect upon the disgusting 
deeds that have been perpetrated here. These 
are literally human shambles. I can fancy I see 
the death’s head and cross bones shadowed by 
the rays of the sun, dancing in horrid glee, at 
this moment on the wall!’ 

“** Well, cried the surgeon, ‘that is queer. 
How tastes differ! I have spent the happiest 
hours of my life here. -I was always fond of ex- 
ploring by means of the knife, the wonderful 
mysteries of nature.. When a boy, to anatomise 
mice, rats, toads, frogs, anything living, in short, 
that chance threw into my way, was my delight, 
and I remember —————’ 

“The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the porter attached to the institution. 

**«The people have been here,’ said he, ‘for 
the young woman as died so unexpectedly yes- 
terday, and as I knowed that you wanted her 
for dissection, I gave ’em the corpse of old 
Shakeshanks. e warn’t much taller, you 
know, and he’d been ill so long that there warn’t 
much difference in their weight, and I told ’em 
to be sure not to open the coffin, bekase if they 
did, it would breed disaffection in the house, and 
kill ’em all,’ 

“** Well, Stephen,’ said the young surgeon, 
‘and what said they? They promised, I hope, 
to —— injunction.’ 

““*Why, they said as how they wanted to 
wake the body. ‘ Wake her!’ says I, ‘ Why, 
she’s as dead as a door nail! How can you ex- 
oy to wake her when she’s got no more life in 

er nor Alexander the Great or Peeping Tom of 
Coventry ?” 

““* Well put, Stephen, that was certainly a 
poser. How did they get over it? 

*** Why, sir,’ rejoined Stephen, ‘they took 
old Shakeshanks away, and said it was very 
hard if they couldn’t wake the body ” 

“«* You have done excellently well,’ said the 
student of anatomy, addressing himself to the 
porter, ‘and remember, Stephen, that if these 
good people return and stone you to death for the 
fraud, it will be some satisfactién to you to know 
that you die a martyr in the cause of medical 
science !’”” 

From Liverpool the scene changes to the 
coast of Africa; but we are withheld from be- 
traying the secrets of the narrative, and circum- 
stances spread over the period of twenty years. 
Suffice it to repeat that they continue to be 
deeply interesting to the close. One of the 
horrors of the slave trade is thus related : 

‘“‘To the market-place they proceeded. Num- 
bers of people were assembled. The fetish-man, 
or chief priest, had ordered a vestal female to be 
impaled. The ceremony was performed with 


unctuous barbarity. The body was pressed on 
a sharp spike, the extremities being fastened to 
two adjoining poles, and in this attitude the 
wretched creature expired. It was a sacrifice to 
the genius of trade—to the navigation of the 
river! It was the ordeal, too, to which persons 
were brought charged with the heaviest crimes 
or the most trivial offences. In such supersti- 
tious fear were the natives taught to hold the 
fetish, that even if innocent, they generally con- 
fessed to some imaginary crime, and were sold 
to slavery. 

‘*¢ What are they doing now?’ said the man 
to his female companion, She was well versed 
in the customs of the country, and known to 
every commander that frequented Lagos for 
slaves. Approaching the crowd and listening 
for an instant, she returned to him. 

“‘¢They are trying that poor woman who is 
confronting the fetish. Hark! a shriek—the 
trial is over! I can guess the result.” She pres- 
sed forward, and in the patois of the country held 
a brief conversation with some of the by-standers, 
who appeared to answer her interrogatories with 
deference. 

‘<* Poor creature !’ was her exclamation when 
she came back. ‘This is law in Negroland! 
Some years ago that poor woman, attracted by 
the screams of her child, struck a pig ‘that had 
injured the infant. The pig died, and now, as 
the chiefs want a pretext for kidnapping some 
era of the people, the alleged criminality is 

rought forward, the unhappy mother, whose 
cries you hear, and every one even distantly 
connected with her, to the number of thirty-two, 
some of them not born at the time, are senten- 
ced to be sold as a remuneration for the loss of 
the pig! Will there be any difficulty, think 
you, in procuring a cargo of human live stock 
where justice so pure and summary prevails ” 

“*¢Not much, f tency, with the skill and tact 

you possess.’ 
. “Negociations commenced—a good deal of 
higgling followed—sales were made—and the 
hapless victims of black and white cupidity were 
transferred to the craft which was to convey them 
to a far distant land—far from their native 
country, their homes, their kindred, manacled 
like felons, and treated like beasts of prey. The 
slave dealer has no compassion for age, or sex, 
or suffering. The captives take a last fond look 
of their native plains; affectionately embrace 
their friends and relatives—for blacks are human, 
with souls, attachments, feelings,—and are 
speedily in the hold of the ship, to endure what 
no pencil has ever pwede: painted,—the 
horrors of the middle passage.’ 

We have said nothing of the female charac- 
ters. The two daughters of Carlos are not only 
ably drawn but skilfully distinguished in minds 
and tempers ; and the heroine is a charming im- 
personation of all that is loveable in woman- 
kind. The public at large will therefore have to 
thank Mr. Dignan for his labours, and we should 
think they must be particularly popular at 
Liverpool, to which they so especially refer. 

The Curate of Wildmere and A Warning to 
Wives are novels of the day, and will pass mus- 
ter with the ordinary volumes of the circulating 
libraries. "We need only observe that the Scotch 
dialect in the latter is very indifferent, and that 
the pictures of Scottish life are not only unreal 
but untrue, 





CENTO. 
Imaginations and Imitations. By Hope. 8vo. 
Pp. 252. J. Ollivier. 

On fair paper and in showy t hy, Hope 
has here told its festing Ula ond mee style 
which we think ought not to lead to entire 
disappointment. For though very unequal and 
imperfect, though the poetic thoughts are de- 





formed by overmixture with fantastic ideas, 


—— 
though the feeling wants the needful correction of 
judgment, and though the composition is often 
faulty, there is nevertheless a right meanj 
which runs through the whole, a sound sense of 
religion, and many passages to awaken sym- 
pathies in the reader, albeit not skilfully wrought 
out by the writer. A few examples will illus. 
trate these opinions. The Dedication prepares 
us for the general tone and spirit of the poetry, 
It is as follows: 

DEDICATED 
oN 


TO ONE 
OSE SIMPLE TONES 


RES 
WHOSE VOICE IS THE VOICE OF Joy; 
WHOSE BRIGHT TREASURE, AND WHOSE FAIR BEAUTY 
ARE THE SUNSHINE AND THE LOVELINESS OF 
FAITH AND TRUTH; 
WHOSE SPIRIT 


PEACE, 
AND WHOSE’ MOTTO 
HOPE. 

The Preface is made to match, and is rather 
ambitious than accurate. We are told: 

** Night dews glisten upon the earth, but the 
morning sun smiles them away, and even a 
they fall, they are held to be the promise of a 
clearer morrow ; and though darkness may over. 
shadow the face of nature, we know that the 
grey beams of the returning sun will tremble 
into being, and bring light, and life, and en. 
chantment to thelandscape. Jus¢ so is it with the 
heart and the hopes of man. Truly has it been 
said, that ‘ Man is a mass of contradictions, and 
that there is scarce one enjoyment that does not 
partake of pain—one apprehension that is not 
mingled with a ho me hope that is not 
chequered by a fear.’ But ‘though there are 
no roses without thorns,’ it happily is equally 
true, and I appeal to the experience of my 
readers to bear me out in the assertion, that 
there is no sorrow without a balm, no pang 
without a remedy, no heart without a hope!” 

The grey beams of the sun are startling; but 
the simile of dissimilitude after the ‘just so” 
is worthy of so odd a foundation, and leads w 
to the congenial verse : 


“ A glance for the eye, 
Or a sound in the ear; 
A scent in the garden, 
To memory dear ; 
Be it here, be it there, 
At home or q 
By the gayest parterre, 
Or on the green sward ; 
In sunshine or twilight, 
In pleasure or pain ; 
The emotion it raises, 
Is ne’er raised in vain! 
Since the joys ’tis revealin 
Are from memory caught ; 
And the deeper the feeling, 
The purer the thought /” 
“The Deceived” offers another sample, and 
paints an unfortunate marriage, with the talent 
and blemishes we have ascribed to the author: 
*“ By that hour whose speedy flight 
Turned my morning into night ; 
By that noment when thy smile 
Won me from myself awhile; 
By my faulty tongue which told, 
Lying. I was aught but cold; 
By thy faultier one whose ‘ yes’ 
Knelled away my happiness; 
By the Church’s changeless band, 
Broken as a rope of sand; 
By the holy marriage ring, 
Now but a dishonoured —s 4 
By thine eager eye which rolled 
Raptured o’er my mine of gold ; 
While my trust could not divine 
Thine object was that gold of mine; 
is By the tears thy sisters shed 
O’er our hearts ere rapture fied; 
By th’ united prayer we poured 
Upward to the throne of God ; 
I the husband, thou the wife, 
That our love might last for life; 
And by many a secret vow, 
Honoured then, but broken now; 
And by many a silent kiss, 
And by many a pictured bliss, 
And by a!l the hopes, which shone 
Brightly then, but now are gone; 
Give me, what is left to give, 





In peace, though in despair, to live, 
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# Vanished is my trust in truth, 
Gone the confidence of youth : 
Bright they were, the lost that are, 
And ehaste, too, as the evening star, 
Yet more quickly fleeting by 
‘Than the meteor o’er the sky.” 

This is a curious and apparently real relation 
of circumstances, if the language is to be under- 
stood, but we must leave the sequel to be 
imagined, only noting that it offers oblivion and 
forgiveness for the past. _ 

“Love's Choice” begins thus: 
“ There are those who think that I 
Might lessen my anxiety ; 
Recommending calm control, 
As an opiate to my soul!” 
Which four lines, we take it, resolve the whole 
mystery of a volume like this. It is the far too 
common mistake of fancying the excited mind 
tobe the genius of poesy, and supposing you 
are at the top of Parnassus when you are only 
wandering and pottering among the rocks and 
thickets at the base. ut we will in justice 
quote two of the writer's most successful pieces, 
such as we have remarked are calculated to 
awaken corresponding sympathies. 
“IY OWN HOME, 
“ ¢ There is no place like home,’ 
“Why is thy bridal wreath 
Gemmed, love, with tears ? 


Why weep the memories 
Of early years ? 


Why falls the pearly dew 
On thine orange flowers? 
Why yearns thy spirit now 


F 
Ho) 
i) 


‘or bygone hours ? 
. oe. should while away 
adows of pain ! 
“ While away? while away? 
Let them remain ! 7 
“ Why is thy spirit sad, 
Saddening mine own? 
hy does remembrance bring 
Sorrow alone ? 
Why should thy childhood’s home 
Bid thee to grieve, 
Asked for a season 
That loved spot to leave? 
The hour of returning 
Will be rapture in store! 


** It is my home, love / 
My own home no more !” 


_The Realization of a Dream, is thus happily 
given: 
“TI thought he loved, and blushed to think 
A maiden’s heart should feel 
A hope, a trust, a joy which yet 
She could not but conceal. 
“T thought he loved; the anxious eye, 
Upraised in doubt to mine, 
Spoke in a language which the heart 
Can easily divine ! 
“T thought he loved: it was not once 
Our eager glances met; 
But times too many to recount, 
Too happy to forget ! 
“ Oh! blissful thought! oh! daylike dream! 
It seemed the dawning bright 
Of hope beyond anxiety, 
Of a day without a night! 
“ And moments passed, and ha hours 
In silence glided by ; - 
And I felt the magic of his voice, 
And the lightning of his eye: 
“ But oh! when sorrow on me fell, 
And tears from hope were wrung, 
I felt the living tenderness 
hat trembled ou his tongue ! 
“ T felt he loved! few words were spoken 
In that eventful hour, . 
For faith and truth live in the eyes, 
And silence hath its power ! 
“ And then no more a maiden’s blush 
My own fond heart reproved, 
For I could only think of joy 
When I only felt he loved!” 
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MEDICAL, 

Household Su; 3 or Hintson Emergencies. B 
J. F. So one of the Surgeons of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Pp, 340. C, Cox. 





Ir has-been said, that the man who pleads his| 


own cause has a fool for a client, and it is a very 
profitable doctrine for the limbs of the law to 
have established. It has also been declared that 
people who medicate themselves, or act upon 
the advice of popular guide-books, are likely 
enough to suffer and die of their own ignorant 
prescriptions. Be that as it may, we hold this 
volume to be one pre-eminently calculated to be 
useful in families; where accidents frequently 
occur, and attacks of illness require immediate 
attention. How to treat these is distinctly laid 
down and the materials, compounding, and appli- 
cation of common remedies as clearly explained ; 
so that in unimportant cases there is no need for 
farther anxieties, and in those of a more perilous 
nature, temporary ease is afforded, till the aid of 
the physician or surgeon can be called in. ‘To 
make and apply a suitable poultice is no mean 
part of domestic knowledge and skill; to stop a 
dangerous effusion of blood an operation the 
most desirable to learn how to accomplish. To 
dress a wound properly ; to mitigate the pains of 
a scaldor burn ; to alleviate chilblains or frost- 
bite ; to drug a spasm or bowel complaint, or, in 
short, to be aware of what ought to be done, 
and able to do it, in regard to the hundred ills 
that flesh is heir to, and especially the flesh 
of children, and often of servants, belong 
to a species of most valuable information, 
and much is supplied by this excellent little 
volume. 


The Human Brain, its Structure, Physiology, and 
Diseases. By 8. Solly, F.R.S. 8vo. Longmans. 


Tuts is a second edition of a work which does infi- 
nite honour to its author. Thecleardescriptions of 
the typical forms of brain in the animal kingdom, 
and the deductions from analogies, all show the 
professional man, not only as a diligent and able 
investigator of first principles, but as one fit to be 
a teacher to much older and more experienced 
practitioners. Altogether we consider it to be a 
first-class work on the subject—almost exhaust- 
ing it, and a striking example and proof of the 
right direction of great talents, which must at 
no distant time place the author very high among 
the foremost ranks of his medical brethren. By 
saying so, we do not meanto question his present 
distinguished position as assistant-surgeon of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and lecturer on clinical 
surgery. 
The Antidote for the causes that abridge the natural 
term of Human Existence, &§c, By Joel Pinney, 
8vo. 8S. Highley. 


A MULTITUDE of truisms are pushed forward in 
this volume, which, of course, contains a good 
deal of useful information and advice. But 
the master-mind to direct the application is 
wanting. It is a heterogeneous performance 
—a quiver of loose arrows, shot at the faculty. 








Rambles in Sweden and Gottland, &c. By Sylva- 
nus, author of “ Pedestrian and other Kemi- 
niscences at home and abroad,’ &c. 8vo. 
Pp. 359. RK. Bentley. 


In the mythology of Scandinavia, Balder is the 
name of the God of Love,and as in his service there 
is generally a great deal of nonsense and rhodo- 
montade uttered, we have thence derived the 
word Balderdash to enrich our language. The 
author seems to have studied the style and mat- 
ter in his Rambles, so as to make himself a 
tolerable, or intolerable, master of the same. 
We remember his preceding volume, with his 
whole-length portrait prefixed, and which we 
think we good naturedly passed over; ahint which 
ought not to have been lost on Publishers, some 
of whom attend, as we know, pretty closely to 


Y | the dicta of the Literary Gazette, and have rarely 


to regret being influenced by its opinions. On 
many occasions we are not averse to an overflow 
of animal spirits and a genuine yein-of jocularity. 





But that which we might not unjustly say was 
slapdash and amusing when addressed to subjects 
of a kindred character, cannot be approved when 
they are utterly incongenial, and require, to be 
in any degree useful, quite an opposite mode of 
treatment. Fun and facetiousness are passable 
enough in descriptions of sporting exploits, or 
frolicking adventure, but they are altogether in- 
apposite to travels and accounts of foreign coun- 
tries. We want information, not ludicrous 
exaggerations and flippant remarks to excite 
laughter, nor the mere book-making introduction 
of a hundred desultory topics which have nothir g 
to do with the work. When, therefore, we 
arrive at the end of such a production, and find 
how little intelligence we have gained, and how 
much less even of amusement, (for this sort of 
writing palls much in continuance and in repeti- 
tion) we are apt to think that we have thrown 
away our time, and feel dissatisfied with the 
Will-o’-the-wisp who has misled us so long 
through bog and briar. 

A wretched portrait of Jenny Lind ushers ‘us 
in to balderdash of the following kind of labori- 
ous and tiresome wit. Of the’ Museum of Thor- 
waldsen, this is part of the description : 

‘*In the centre of the large quadrangle is the 
tomb of Thorwaldsen. The very air you inhale 
breathes his name; the sweetly sad, yet loving 
mouth of his own Psyche pronounces it audibly, 
—if you listen! Great Jove himself—his own 
creation—points to his ashes, though thank taste 
and heaven there is as yet no attempt at an 
> and righteously do I hope none will be 
made.” 

An inn at Gottenburg: 

“The inn is horrible in its appearance ; the 
entrance is such that an English gentleman’s 
shooting-pony would take fright at it. It is 
dirty, squalid, and evidently denotes there is no 
notion in Sweden of “ pleasing the eye’’ whereat 
the stomach rejoices, Could digestion proceed 
with a wife facing you in curl-papers and a dirty 
cap? Certainly, decidedly not ; nor can appetite 
remain, as you cross the villanous threshold of 
Mrs. Todd ; at all events, if new to such scenes.”” 

Another of the same: 

‘The inns are all without the slightest exter- 
nal recommendation,—sadly au contraire,—one 
frequently sufficient to ensure an entrée without 
a more legitimate introduction ; having many a 
time and oft decided upon our quarters from a 
casual glance at appearances en passant. Howa 
clean flight of steps, a well-matted hall, with 
the “‘ wee bit ingle blinking bonnily”’ through 
the bright panes of the “ travellers’ room,” ar- 
rest your steps involuntarily, as, trudging after 
your baggage, you gaze right and left in search 
of a caravanserai with an encouraging look! In 
Stockholm they are all equally unfavour- 
able at first sight, and infinitely worse than 
they look in everything relating to bed 
and board. Nothing can be more wretched 
than the abominable abode I have managed to 
get located in; or more extravagantly high, con- 
sidering the miserable fare and attendance, than 
the charges of the amiable little Swedish Jew 
who keeps it. I sleep in a den without a morsel 
of carpet, in which I am also obliged to eat, 
there being nothing like a parlour or * coffee- 
room” in the house; or in any hotel in the 
place, in fact. I break my elbows nightly in the 
narrow, * cribbed, confined,” thing called a bed; 
and have fancied myself, in my tossing dozes, as 
forming the entrance-hall to one of the huge 
ant-hills that fill the woods of Sweden; for 
Morpheus either fleas away entirely, or other- 
wise drives me through imaginary realms of 
eternal wool and stifling fumes in his buggy, till 
Phoebus overtakes us in his pheton, and kindly 
gives me an airing in the outer world.” 

In the King’s palace the author tells us, 

“Ihave had a peep into his ‘snuggery '—a 
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pretty term to give a King’s private apartments! 
—however, such is the case, and extremely in- 
terested and touched with reverence have I been, 
at the evident literary taste and labour displayed 
in it. An excellent library, containing every 
standard work, from Voltaire to ‘Egan’s Life in 
London!’ * * * * 

“* As, after the departure of soup and haunch, 
you toy and trifle with the ‘pretty little tiny kick- 
shaws’ of thefeast, so, dear reader, did I, divested 
of the keen edge of my exploring appetite, devote 
another week to quiet peaceful strolls amongst 
the ruins of Wisby. y loitered, dozed, and 
dreamed among them, extending my walks oc- 
casionally to the north and south, where banks 
of wild thyme and mossy hummocks offered a 
seductive couch; or, further’ still, where the 
craggy headland afforded many a fair sea view. 
The effervescence had subsided, and left the 
tranquil sillery of the scene behind. I began to 
feel at home; knew every zig-zag street, and 
buxom water-carrier ; every old gable and flowery 
casement; and could hit the key-hole of my 
snug, though humble dwelling, without a luci- 
fer. I then began to saunter towards the pier! 
and look for a son of Neptune learned enough 
to give me tidings of the looked, and (must I 
confess it) longed for bark from the main land. 
I yearned for news from home ; I desired to 
move, and elbow my way amongst the crowd ; I 
sighed to read or hear my native tongue, and, 
above all, to to know who was in the minority.” 

The country is generally in bad odour with 
our rambler : 

“Though so calm on shore that alighted taper 
might have burned unmoved in the open air, yet 
with the first heave of the flowing tide do you 
perceive and feel the delicious saline freshness, 
as, at set of sun, you leave your shelter and 
wander to the sea-side. 

‘These inland seas have none of this, but 
seem rather to catch and radiate the heat; and, 
as the first fierce ray licks up the lingering 
twilight in your chamber, do the gnats, the 
largest, loudest, and most savage I ever had to 
contend with, blow their fiendish horn, and buzz 
in your dreaming ear, as, hovering like a vam- 
pire’s brood, they make their swoop to tap your 
yein and swig your gentle blood, whilst you with 
many a hearty slap revenge yourself on the 
glowing proboscis and tingling ear that call you 
owner, the winged and hateful pest seeming to 
turn his horrid buzz into a yell of derision as 
you make your groggy hits, and vainly try for 
slumber. ‘Tossing your frantic arms, and grin- 
ning through your dreams, ‘you half-unveil 
another charm,” in the sturdy leg you have 
thrust like an outrigger from ae bed to cool : 
on this tempting joint, ‘ all bashfully struggling 
into light,’ do the black and humming flies in- 
stantly settle ; and where they fail to tickle they 
do not forget to bite, compelling you to haul your 
limb inboard with a drowsy malediction, and 
turn again in time for the gnat’s renewed attack 
with the bayonet, whilst the aforesaid flies have 
a-battle royal or an amorous wrestling match 
within the mazes of your hair, probably winding 
up their fight or courtship in your very ear! 
No one can tell the misery of these nights and 
mornings if they have not lived out of England ; 
and I imagine my experience is proneennne ig- 
norance, and therefore bliss, when likened to 
American luxuries in this respect. It is such 
bliss, nevertheless, that I would gladly exchange, 
if I could, for any country in which these winged 
miscreants are unknown, or less presuming. I 
have a wasp now on my table as large as a small 
sparrow-hawk. I never saw such a monster,— 
he has horns like the Durham ox (a short horn, 
if I remember right), with a ‘a Be long and 
sharp as asmali rapier. The Swedish gnat is a 
twin brother to a New Orleans musquito, if he 
does not come from a worse family, Seen 
through a microscope he would fighten a ner 


vous man,—his a ee eres head, scaly 
body, strong speckled wings, and numerous 
sinewy legs, make this petty torment into a 
miniature dragon in his aspect and blood-thirsty 
nature. I made war upon them in the day-time 
with great slaughter ; they then seem, like other 
birds of prey or ill-omen, to be overcome by the 
desire of sleep, and settle on the wall again if 
‘ou miss your aim, as a jack-snipe will in a bog. 
i shot them with a pistol! only charged with a 
cap, and made a good bag on several occasions, 
oa there was a nightly guerilla force which 
defied all my assaults and strategy, as easily as 
Abd-el-Kader does the French, which will give 
you some notion of the gnat’s ability at ‘hitti 
and getting away,” as old Tom Cribb woul 


say. 

Being himself so competent a writer, Mr. 
Sylvanus ventures to criticise the productions of 
Bulwer and Dickens, both of whom he censures; 
as, for example, ‘ Lucretia found guilty of mur- 
der, vicious language, insipidity,”’ &c.; and 
Dombey, and other works, only fit to be done up 
for the minor stage; for—‘* With Dickens (we 
are told) you picture pulleys, ae box- 
keepers, paste-board poultry, and Mrs. Waylett, 
in every chapter. Even that nice lad’s chatter 
with ‘uncle Sol,’ reminds one of Master Aspull 
and ‘half-play,’ quite as forcibly as Miss Dom- 
bey brings the vision of poor little Clara Fisher 
to our mind’s eye. Dickens appears to be wri- 
ting against time, with a few ad nursery books 
and our friend ‘Maunder’ for capital, and to 
mortgage his reversion before his necessities require 
the sacrifice,” 

Of the people of Stockholm, the author's 
opinion is not more favourable or tolerant. We 
are told, the text being a masquerade: 

.“* The women, the very nicest creatures in the 
universe, if well treated, and allowed ‘ fair 
play,’ which they are not, were all frightfully 
masked, and ranged formally by themselves on 
seats round the room, where they waited the 
challenge to polk and punch on the part of the 
‘Titmice.’ These heroes stalked round and 
round the market—for it struck me as bei 
nothing more, nor tess—‘taking stock,’ an 
making their selection of partners, indued 
equally with an air of debauched dejection and 
boisterous pomposity. Animal was palpably 
the prevalling attribute in the performers, and 
yeas turned ‘ free trader,’ the genius of the 
saliée. 

‘*Nought more thoroughly matter-of-fact, or 
imbued with the spirit of cash and currency can 
be imagined in the philosophy of a New Orleans 
slave, or pawnbroker, than the arrangements en- 
tered into at Stockholm by the parties I have 
described. 

‘‘Cupid himself wears a cocked hat, and 
strings his bow with a stay-lace; having stipu- 
lated cautiously for rations and pocket-money 
before he breaks ground or hearts ! 

‘There are no impromptu, or unguarded likes 
or dislikes in Scandinavian dovetailing, nothing 
like spontaneous combustion or involun mis- 
takes are countenanced—all is precluded by 
overtures for ‘ daily bread,’ and ink-shed, when 
the amiable parties ‘join giblets,’ without a 
omcnguay being made by their relatives or neigh- 


urs, 

‘* Were they to ‘assume’ a shade of the virtue 
they have not, for the sake of appearances, they 
might somewhat save the capital from the just 
animadversions of the stranger; for the glaring 
deformity in morals is too notorious and shame- 
faced, to admit of doubting or palliation on the 
part of the blindest of its visitors. 


tiousness is thrown into the lap of government, 
who considerately keep o house, or at all 
events sanction conservatories for its reception, 





at a hundred banco, or £8 per cradle-load! One- 
third of the population of Stockholm is positively 


“The fruit of this wholesale, unblushing licen- | to 





illegitimate, as statiscally proved, to the glory of 
Satan and ‘free-trade.’ Without going ‘into 
‘debatable land,’ it is safe to say, that he isa 
clever Stockholmer indeed, who has the most 
remote guess as to his paternity. Vice, in this 
capital, appears to assume a sobriety of garb, or 
rather a mantle of solemn lasciviousness, and to 
put in a claim to respectability, far more reyolt. 
ing to the contemplator than a whole archipelago 
of Cyprians.” 

At Court, on New Year’s Day,—* The King 
was manly, easy, and particularly kind in his 
manner, and impressed me with the conviction 
of his being a perfectly amiable well-meaning 

an. 


“For the rest, Gaiety was in her weeds, and 
poor Terpsichore ‘out of sorts!’ notwithstand. 
ing the many, many pretty lasses who were 
ranged like flower-pots on the shelves of a con. 
servatory. 

‘There were more ‘orders’ in the room, than 
were ever issued from Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden in aseason. One hen-pecked, simper- 
ing, harmless-looking old gentleman, had four. 
teen on his person, averaging from a dessert-plate 
to a brass-farthing in size. Nothing can be more 
viciously absurd than the making these honoured 
and honourable badges so cheap as they are in 
Sweden. When gained! Venus, or Red ‘ape 
can only guess. Can any one value fourteen 
orders lying amongst his hair-brushes, when he 
has lived in a land wherein a ball-cartridge has 
~—— in his time, never been required ? These 
orders were stitched on the coat, hung round the 
neck, and pendant from the shoulder of nearly 
all the big-wigs alike. An old Waterloo manin 
the room, asked me if I could possibly give him 
a hint what the decorations were intended to 
commemorate ! 

‘I confess, I could not surmise the fields open 
to Swedish inroad, large enough to produce 
them. 

‘*The ball in question was a type of Swedish 
manner, and, consequently, feeling, in public, 
and, therefore, instructive. I saw nothing in 
the least objectionable or ominous, but the 
— submissive, haughty, yet obsequious 

emeanour and bow on the part of the burgher, 
to his condescending acquaintance for the night: 
such a bending of the vertebre and lack of every- 
thing like heartiness on the countenance, I cer- 
tainly never witnessed.” 

Having disburthened our mind on a style of 
writing which, like a parasite in vegetable or 
animal life, is overshadowing and destroying all 
the healthy, wholesome, and fruitful in our 
literature, we may express our regret that the 
author, who is capable of better things, should 
have ranged himself along with the dull jokers 
and slow fast-men of the day. His chapter on 
the national airs, legends, and ballads of Sweden, 
is to the purpose; and his account of Wisby, 
with its fine architectural ruins, is well worth 
perusal. Why could he not have penned all the 
rest in the same sober, sensible, and intelligent 
manner? We conclude with one extract to show 
that he might have done so, had he liked : 

“The collection of Anglo-Saxon coins por- 
sessed by Sweden and Gottland, mostly turned 
up in the latter island, is superior in some reigns 
to oe we have. The Swedish government 
has displayed a spirit the reverse of amiable in 
this matter ; though they have absolutely reserves 
of duplicates of our glo-Saxon coinage, — 
many dies of which we are without, — they, 
nevertheless, refuse to part with one, excepting 
upon terms which they should be the last to pro- 
pose, and would be, if in our place, in acelirg 


“ There areno less than fifty different English 
towns named on the dies in the cabinet of Gott- 
land, some of. which no man can make out at the 
ag 5 ¢ such places being unknown to us. 

any in Kthelred’s reign were struck at Thet- 
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ford, York, Lincoln, Stamford, Hereford, and 
Exeter, with such names as Wilton, Velin, 
Hanta, Roff, and Barda, on others. To prove 
that the ee. money was paid into the Wis- 
bean coffers by Denmark, all traceof our coinage 
ceases after the Norman conquest, when our 
tribute or thraldom to that country expired. 
The Roman coins commence from the fourth 
century, and are in magnificent preservation, 
witha beauty of device and execution superior 
toall the others. The early Arabic and Persian 
eoins are very fine, and our own Edgars and 
Fihelreds as sharp in their outlines as if struck 
during the last fornight, many of our present 
Victorias being far less so. money was 


id by weight, and bears proof of having been 
Pipped es it exceeded the sum needful.” 








Currency Records, §c. Pp. 43. 
Marshall, and Co, 


A weit chosen collection of speeches, docu- 
ments, &c., illustrative of this vitally important 
national question, and strenuously advocating 
an extension of the circulating medium. The 
fixity of the gold standard is held to be utterly 
inconsistent with the increase of population and 
indefinite extension of trade, especially, as it was 
predicted this would be the result of the free- 
tradesystem. In conclusion, the author says : 

“ All these movements throw considerable 
light on the action of our monetary system, and 
the fearful contingencies to which it is subject. 

“Experience has shown that to carry on the 
transactions of this country with facility and 
advantage, a circulation of £20,000,000 to 
£21,000,000 is required. "Whenever the amount 
of bank-notes in circulation has materially dimi- 
nished below that sum, universal suffering and 
distress have been produced. The question, 
therefore, which requires to be considered, is the 
manner in which a regular circulation of from 
£20,000,000 to £21,000,000 of bank-notes can be 
maintained. Those who framed the Banking 
Act of 1844 would, perhaps, have little difficulty 
in solying this problem, for by their former 
measures they made bank-notes a legal tender, 
and by the act of 1844 they authorised the Bank 
of England to issue £14,000,000 of bank-notes, 
not on gold, but on Government securities, and 
not, therefore, convertible into gold. 

“They who authorised the issue of £14,000,000 
of bank-notes not convertible into gold, could 
scarcely, it would seem, hesitate to authorise the 
issue of £20,000,000 of bank-notes upon Go- 
yernment securities, and not convertible into 
gold ; for it would be difficult to justify such an 
operation. to the extent of £14,000,000 by any 
argument that would not equally apply to 
£20,000,000, except, indeed, that the latter 
amount is adequate to the wants of the country, 
and the former is not. 

“In whatever way, however, the matter may 
be decided, the question is, in what manner a 
sufficient and regular amount ‘of circulation 
may be best secured with as little variation as 
possible,”” 

The haere 3 of above £6,000,000 sterling by 
Russia in the French and English Funds is consi- 
dered to be a transaction of infinite consequence, 
which may at any time unsettle all our monetary 
and commercial conditions. It is certainly a 
new and extraordinary feature in these times ; 
and the growing produce of Ural gold is another 
not less influential alterative. In our review of 
Francis’ History of the Bank of England in our 
last, we might have noticed that the highest 
price ever attained by Bank Stock was in 1818, 
when it touched 292, and the lowest in 1762, 
when it was done at 91. Between 1778 and 1844 
the highest amount of eirculation was in 1818, 
when total was £27,771,000, and the lowest 
in 1785, when it was £5,923,000, The maximum 


Simpkin, 





stock of bullion appears in 1844, when it was 
£15,784,000, and the minimum in 1797, when it 
was £1,086,000. 








The Constitutional History of the University of 
Dublin, &c. By Denis C. Heron, A.B., Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. 8vo. Pp. 256. Dublin, 
J. M‘Glashan ; London, Orr & Co. 


Tue University of Dublin is reputed to be the 
richest in the British Empire, if not in the world. 
Its endowments are enormous : we dined with it 
once, and can declare that its entertainment was 
glorious. And such things are laudable for 
people of all religions. Our author is a Roman 
Catholic, and thinks they ought to be common 
to all. We agree with him as to the dinners; 
and we do not disagree with him as to the appli- 
cation of the revenues. His main principle is 
that this institution was intended for, and does 
acttowards, theproselytizing of his co-religionists, 
and he contends that all such crafty bribing and 
distinctions should be abolished. He proposes 
many reforms, with which we have neither the 
information, the time, nor the inclination to 
meddle: but we may state that his arguments 
are ably and moderately put; and that histori- 
cally and biographically, there is a fund of vari- 
ous matter in these pages. We quote the con- 
clusion : 

“The time has come at last in Ireland, when 
it is acknowledged by all that the adherence of 
an honest man to the faith in which he has been 
educated should not be a bar to advancement in 
his profession. Let it be acknowledged that con- 
scientious religious conviction ought not to be a 
barrier to the rewards of industry and talent in 
the only University of his native land. 

‘** A Queen founded Trinity College, Shema 
have intended it for the improvement of a sma 


minority, and to be an engine of apostacy for » 


lucre, or she may have designed it to be the noble 
instrument of advancing the intellect of the en- 
tire nation—as a grand institution, which should 
hold forth the rewards of learning, to rouse the 
generous emulation of all, from the highest noble 
to the lowest peasant, apart from the considera- 
tions of sect or party. But, whatever may have 
been Elizabeth’s intentions—-whether they were 
the narrow-minded designs of an ancient bigot 
(as those who formerly praised her now contend 
them to have been), or whether they were the 
enlarged and noble plans of a Queen who con- 
sulted for futurity, the true interests of Ireland 
at the present day are now alone to be regarded. 
Let statesmen consider what these are—let states- 
men consider whether it be for the interest of 
the empire, that whilst 500 of the middle classes 
of Ireland are receiving education at the expense 
of the State, to become the ministers of the 
Catholic Church—whilst 400,000 of the Catholic 
peasantry are being educated at the expense of 
the State, to become worthy citizens, the system 
of University Education in Ireland is such, that 
only 120 Catholic students, including all the 
classes, are at present on the books of the only 
University in Ireland. The rest of the sons of 
the Catholic gentry either pass the most precious 
years of their lives in lounging idleness, or are 
compelled to have recourse to the Colleges in 
France or Belgium, whence they return imbued 
with no sentiments of loyalty towards the govern- 
ment which thus exiles them, 

**A Queen now rules the Western Islands. 
No boon could be granted by her more welcome 
to her loyal Irish Catholic subects than that 
Royal Letter would be which should open more 
fully to them the University of their country, 
and the blessings of the highest order of educa- 
tion; and that statesman shall earn our lasting 
gratitude who shall grant this most important 
aid seegree making us a prosperous and united 
people, 


Ny 





DUNCAN’S INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 
(Second Notice.) 


Ir seems from the annexed reclamation, that our 
first review of the “ gracious Duncan” is charged 
with having misrepresented the traveller, and 
partly on information on the poe accuracy of 
which we relied. But as Truth and Justice have 
ever been the motto of the Literary Gazette, we 
feel no repugnance whatever to the insertion of 
what Mr. Duncan has stated on the subject, hav- 
ing already paid a merited tribute to his gallant 
enterprize and daring intrepidity. He writes 
to his publisher (who enclosed the letter to us) 
as follows: 
« Feltham-hill, September 27th, 1847. 

Dear Srtx,—With regard to the notice of my book 
which appeared in the Leterary Gazette of Saturday last, I 
beg to say, that, had the writer of it confined himself to 
truth, whatever critical opinion he might think fit to ob- 
serve, I could not have objected to it. But as I am accused 
by him of falsehood and cruelty, unjustly, I cannot tamely 
submit. 

lst. I will take the critic’s charges in the order in which 
he makes them. With respect to Captain Vaughan, if he 
will refer to my book, the writer will find that I have not 
accused that officer of a want either of humanity or courage, 
but of an excess of both. The captain undertook with un- 
adequate means to effect what could only be accomplished 
by a vessel of war. As to the correctness of my state- 
ment, it was related by the captain himself, and in the 
presence of Doctor Tweedale, of the Prometheus, and the 
same account was given of it to Mr, Quin, the then secre- 
tary to the governor of that settlement. _ 

2nd. All experience shows, that a concession to a race of 
savages, is by them attributed to cowardice, or at least to 
a dread of their power ; it is mercy, not cruelty, to shew 
by some signal example, that the civilised man has the de- 
cided superiority. : H 

If Captain Cook had not turned to stop his boat’s crew 
from firing, he would not only have saved his own life, 
but the lives of many Europeans, subsequently destroyed 
by the islanders of the South Sea, and the lives of thou- 
sands of Polynesians, sacrificed to enforce a conviction of 
civilised predominance. g 2 

I will leave it to any man of common sense, if, with 
seven muskets heavily charged, and pointing to my breast, 
he would have hesitated to adopt the same course pursued 

me. : 

3rd. From Baffo to Adafoodia my journey, as will be seen 
from the dates in my volume, occupied ten days, instead 
of seven, as given in the review; and my return to Baffo, as 
will also be seen, occupied eleven days, instead of eight 
days, as stated in the review—which shews the wilfulness 
of the above mis-statemants. ThusI have disposed of the 
unfounded charges of the reviewer. I repeat that, if he 
had confined himself to truth, whatever opinions he might 
have entertained of it only, I should not have taken 
notice of it; but this is a case of such an intentional mis- 
statement meant for wilful injury, but which now recoils 
with double force upon himself. ‘ 

I beg that you will favourme by forwarding a copy of 
the above to the Editor of the Gazette, who, I am con! ent 
will do me justice in exposing the malicious mis-statements 
of the reviewer. ‘ 

I am, Sir, with every feeling of respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN DUNCAN. 

To R. “entley, Esq., New-Burlington Street.” 

The hard words of this epistle have not de- 
terred us from what we deem our line of duty, 
between author and public, but we must say that 
we could neither entertain malice, nor desire in- 
tentional mis-statement in this case. — , 

Weare glad Mr. Duncan sets Captain Vaughan’s 
conduct in a clearer light than that in which 
it was understood from his narrative; and 
in proof how highly it has been esteemed, we 
have the pleasure to announce that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have conferred a gold medal 
on him, for his meritorious conduct in, rescuing & 
portion of the crew of the barque *' reg, a of 
London,” who were held in captivity by the 
Moors at the island of Arguin. This spontaneous 
act reflects great credit on Government, andis no 
less honourable to the recipient, Captain Vaughan, 
who nobly risked his life in the attempt to 
succour his unfortunate fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Duncan does not deny, but justifies, his 
having cut off the arm of the native in the dis- 
pute onthe River Hoho. He was, perhaps, quite 
right in doing so; but the account shirks the 
fact. ‘ 

The time spent between Baffo and Adafoodia 
is still very short for an African journey, but we 
haye no wish to question Mr. Duncan's yeracity 
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in regard to it; we only supposed he might not 
have been able to ascertain accurately the daily 
distances he performed. 

Finally, in order to show our feeling, we will 
eontinue our review of his work, and wish it 
every success for the curious matter it contains. 
We say nothing to the King of Dahomey’s 6000 
female warriors, but for conveniency’s sake this 
‘week confine ourselves to the notice of a single 
tribe on the borders of Dahomey. 

“The Annagoos of the Dassa mountains are 
considered dangerous enemies, although by no 
means distinguished for their valour or gallantry, 
but on account of their superior skill in the 
manufacture of different poisons. Perhaps the 
opinion entertained of these people may arise 
from superstition, but it is certain that a plant 
from which the strongest poison is extracted 
grows in abundance at the base of these moun- 
tains, and that with this the poison for their 
arrows is prepared. This _— grows about 
eight feet high, has a round stem about the 
thickness of a man’s thigh, and is of a greenish- 
grey colour. Its stems are fluted triangularly, 
cad shoot from the main trunk at regular inter- 
vals. The stems or major branches also send 
forth minor ones bearing a resemblance and 
proportion to the horns of a species of deer or 
antelope, abundant in this country. It is of 
the cactus tribe, and the whole is of a fleshy 
niture, but quite smooth and without prickles, 
growing almost without soil on the bare surface 
of the granite rock, and receiving nourishment 
from its long fleshy roots, which run in different 
directions, till they find some narrow fracture or 
crevice, into which they insert themselves. 
Their growth is very rapid. 

‘*T had been cautioned by my Dahoman cabo- 
ceer, early in the morning previous to our march- 
ing, not to touch either a flower or a shrub of 
any description, or even pick up a pebble, as I 
had been in the habit of doing when I observed 
anything new on myjourney. I took little heed 
of this wholesome injunction, supposing that his 
motives were merely to prevent any delay on the 
road, as the day was likely to be rainy. Upon 
observing..a succession of this plant, as I rode 
along, I carelessly laid hold of and broke off a 
pre of the stem of one, which was extremely 

rittle. A yell was instantly raised amongst 


my soldiers, and in a moment it was snatched 
out of my hand, and thrown a considerable 
distance from the path, while another soldier 
seized my horse’s head and pulled it on one side 
from the plant. 

‘*Upon inquiring the cause of such an uncere- 


monious proceeding, I was assured, that I had 
run intoextreme danger myself, as well as all 
those near my person, as this plant was the most 
deadly poison to be found in that country, and 
that even the vapour from a fracture or wound in 
the stem or any other part of it, from which 
a milky liquid almost in a stream exudes, which 
comes in contact with the eye, invariably causes 
total blindness, and death immediately any par- 
ticle of the juice comes in contact with the 
blood. ‘ Be this as it may, I certainly observed 
in Logazohy and some neighbouring krooms an 
extraordinary number of blind persons, as well 
as blind dogs, which naturally excited my curio- 
sity. I thought that this was occasioned by the 
ravages of the small-pox, but I dbserved that 
miany were totally blind where no signs of 
small-pox were visible, (though this disease is 
very prevalent here as well as in all the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms to the north and east of these 
mountains) but upon inquiry, I found that the 
blindness was attributed to coming in contact 
with this plant. 

‘None but the inhabitants of the Dassa 
mountains, it is said, can safely make use of this 
plant. It was also stated to me, that three years 
ago, when an attempt was made upon a certain 
large town, on one of these mountains, the in- 





habitants poisoned the waters which ran near 
the Dahoman oe from which the besiegers 
obtained their supplies, and in consequence, that 
some thousands of the Dahoman army perish 
in the most excruciating agony. On this account 
the siege was Shewlinac: No other attempt 
has ever since been made to take this town, 
though wells might be dug and water obtained 
with very little trouble, for springs are numerous 
and copious in this neighbourhood. 

“Previous to our arrival at the mountain-pass 
which divides the crescent, through which we 
marched in crossing this range of mountains, we 
passed many singularly formed spiral rocks, 
upon some of which were resting immense blocks 
of the same material, placed horizontally. Upon 
several of these apparently dangerous precipices, 
men were perched, and even dogs with them, 
each man armed with bow and arrow, watching 
us as we passed. At the moment I was quite 
unaware of their motive for watc!ing us so nar- 
rowly, and concluded that it was merely the 
curiosity of seeing us as we passed, but we had 
not gone more than a very short distance before 
I found out their motive. These seltish people, 
besides shunning all intercourse with other 
tribes, will not allow even a pebble or any 
thing dead or alive, not even a serpent, to be 
carried into another country. Not being made 
acquainted with this circumstance, (though 
I had been cautioned without any reason being 
assigned by my caboceer,) I asked one of my 
private servants to pick up a piece of stone of an 
unusual appearance. As soon as this was ob- 
served by them, a Dassa bowman ran up nearly 
alongside of me, raising several hideous yells, 
accompanied with menacing gestures, I did 
not know their language, and the Dahomans 
only understood what was meant by the bow- 
man’s motions directing me to give up the stone. 
His yell brought in less than five minutes many 
hundreds of men and boys, all armed with bows 
and arrows, many of whom had their arrows 
already resting on the string. My caboceer, who 
had now placed himself alongside of my horse, 
reminded me of the caution he had given me. 

‘The Dassa people were still advancing along- 
side of us, continuing their hideous yells, Ob- 
serving this, I asked the meaning of their follow- 
ing us, and was told that they were singing the 
stranger’s praise, but their gestures and mena- 
cing attitudes convinced me that it was not so, 
though to drown the noise, my own people be- 
gan a song in praise of the ‘king’s stranger,’ 
as they called me. At last one of the Dahomans 
admitted, that, although he was unacquainted 
with their language, he was certain the Dassa 
people were cursing us. Upon this I remonstra- 
ted with the caboceer upon his suffering them to 
follow us in such a menacing manner, and beg- 
ged him to order the additional guard to load their 
pieces, and give our pursuers a volley. He 
assured me that their pieces had been loaded 
previous to our leaving Baffo, and that each 
man had three bullets in his musket. He de- 
clared that he should like to give them a vol- 
ley, which he knew would soon disperse them, 
but that the King had givenhim orders not on any 
account to commence hostilities, except in the 
event of an attack, and then to retaliate imme- 
diately with all his force. 

‘This was doubtless a more prudent course 
than I could at that moment reconcile myself to, 
having already experienced the advantage. of 
taking the first step in an affray with Africans, 
but afterwards the King of Dahomey argued 
the injustice of a first attack, as we were only 
intruders in the Dassa territory, and had not 
come there to make war. I had my carbine and 
both pistols heavily charged with slugs, and 
could willingly have made the Dassa bow- 
men a present of a few when they first came up 
alongside of me, -hadthe caboceer allowed me. 

* After accompanying us two miles in the 





manner I have described, that is, till we reached 
the neutral ground on the N.W. side of the 
mountains, they suddenly turned back towards 


ed | their homes. My fine old friend Kpatchie, ang 


also the caboceer of Baffo, soon afterwards 
left us to return to their respective abodes, 
It-now came on to rain heavily, rendering the 
path, which is of alight clay, extremely sli pery. 

“Before leaving the natives of the pol 
mountains, it may not be uninteresting to make 
a few observations respecting them. For gene. 
rations they have inhabited this range of moun- 
tains, though they have been on several occa- 
sions disturbed by enemies, who, however have 
always been repulsed with loss. Their moun- 
tains are extremely difficult of access; and, 
unlike any of their neighbours, they take the 
precaution to preserve sufficient food for some 
months, in case of a besieging force coming 
y poor them. This precaution, and the supply 
of water from the mountain springs, enables 
them to withstand the force and skill of any 
enemy. —- speak a language quite distinct 
from that of the neighbouring tribes, one instance 
ofthe inaccuracy of Mr. Crowther’s assertion 
that all thetribes inhabiting the Kong Mountains, 
from the Niger to the Ashantee country, speak 
the same language. 

* T had several Yarriba and Houssa men with 
me, all of whom declared that they could not 
speak the Dassa language. These mountaineers 
are selfish and revengeful in the extreme, and 
are considered great cowards, for they depend 
chiefly bs the chances of poisoning their 
enemy. ‘They are numerous on account of their 
never disposing of their slaves, and polygamy is, 
asin most African kingdoms, allowed to any 
extent. Their towns (those at least which 
we saw), were large and well-peopled, and their 
_—> judiciously selected for defence, 

ey do not keep their cattle in herds on the 
plains, like their neighbours, but on the moun- 
tains, which have more vegetation than most of 
the Mahee mountains of the same height. They 
are great farmers and hunters, Regular markets 
of exchange are established with one another, 
It is said that they have asuperior method of 
manufacturing iron, which has been observed in 
their arrow-heads. Their worship is pagan. 

“The west side of some of these mountains 
presents to the observer a most singular appear- 
ance, being composed of immense blocks of 
stone (granite ), thrown by some volcanic power 
indiscriminately one upon another, resembling at 
a distance the large towns built on other parts of 
the mountains. The highest of the Dassa moun- 
tains, which is close on the left or south side of 
the pass crossing this chain, is two thousand five 
hundred feet high. The pass through these 
mountains is picturesque and grand; huge 
blocks of granite resting on pivots and angles, 
almost terrific to pass. The blue eagle, and 
various large birds of varied plumage and forms 
give a wild grandeur to the scene. The pass is 
extremely rough, the traveller ascending and 
descending rocks, to the distance of a mile, to 
avoid the deep ls in the hollows between 
them, formed by the stream of considerable size 
which runs in the same direction as the pass. 
The noise and gushing sound of the cataracts, 
reminded me of scenes far distant. I should 
have enjoyed it much better had we not been 
annoyed by the Dassa people. 

“It is remarkable, that in all the mountains in 
the interior, I have never observed a stone build- 
ing, though stone might much easier be obtained 
than the clay with which they are invariably 
built ; for instance, they carry clay from the 
plain for the purpose of building upon granite 
rocks, on mountain-tops elevated two thousand 
feet from their base. e lion, hyzna, and pan- 
ther, abound in these mountains, and often com- 
mit great depredations, The antelope is also 4 
resident here,” 
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Schiller’s Correspondence with Korner from 1784, 
eto the time of his death, Part I. 
Ix his correspondence with Goéthe and Hum- 
poldt, Schiller met them upon their own domain 
of Literature and Art, and hence only partial 
limpses were afforded of his diversified talent 
er mental energy ; but in his interchange of 
thought with Kérner, the beloved friend of his 
youth, to whom his every feeling was known, 
he unfolded all the fulness of his rich _overflow- 
ing imagination, and all the warmth of his pure 
and feeling heart. These letters, which embrace 
the greatest variety of subjects, are consequently 
marked by that decided self-knowledge of his 
will and action, that strength and compass of 
his genius, which characterize this distinguished 
man, and portray his intellectual and moral 

ity more vividly than any other writing 
which bears his name. 

Village School Féte. By A. E. Challice. 

es a Pp. 261. J. Olivier. 
One of those evangelical tales, which is meant 
to exemplify the difference between good and 
evil influences on the conduct of mankind. 
Jacques could find sermons in stones, and it has 
now become a too common fashion to endeavour 
to teach religion combined with fiction in novels. 
Hints on Preaching, &c., translated from Fenelon’s 
i son Eloquence. By Rev. A. Jenour. 


Pp. 192. London, F. D. Thomson ; J. Nisbet 


& Co. 

To Fenelon’s well-known calm, considerate, and 
sensible essay or dialogue, the translator has 
prefixed a discourse on the faults of modern 
preachers, which partakes much of the good 
qualities ofthe French author. ‘The remarks on 
composing and preaching semons are very judi- 
cious. 

Life of Heinrich Stilling, Abridged by John 
Wright, from the — Translation by 
§. Jackson. Pp. 432. Houlston & Stoneman. 

To procure for the useful and exemp Life 

of Stilling a yet wider circulation than it has 
et enjoyed in bulkier shape, the publishers 

a it judiciously abridged into this neat 

single pocket-volume, in which it is likely to 

contribute much to the edification of every clsas 
of readers, It presents a series of most curious 
and primitive pictures of German life. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EASTERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Tret.—Mr, Vans Agnew, a gentlemen in the 
civil service of the Hon. East India Company, of 
high attainments as a comparative geographer, 
has just commenced a journey of great interest 
toscience. The traveller in starting from India 
followed the route of Moorcroft to Leb, the capi- 
tal of Ladak, but he subsequently crossed 
the Himalaya into Kashmeer, performing the 
journey on horseback, in the most severe 
weather, in fifteen days. From Kashmeer he 

roceeded to Ghilgit, intending to explore Bu- 

and Caffaristan, and return by way of 
Peshwar and Lahore. It will be highly inter- 
estimg to connect his observations from the east- 
ward with those made by Lieutenant Wood, of 
the Indian Navy, who ascended the Axus from 
the west to Sir-i-Kol (the roof of the world), in 
the Hindoo Koosh, a height of 15,000 feet, and 
named @ frozen lake on the summit, ‘Lake 
Victoria.” The traveller will also have the 
satisfaction of testing the observations of Marco 
Polo, whose descriptions Mr. Wood found to be 
most accurate. Mr. V. A. will likewise have the 
pleasing task«to investigate the Ethnology of a 
race in Caffaristan, said to be the descendants of 
a colony left there by Alexander the Great. 
While on this subject we may mention that a 
mission is about to proceed to Tibet from Cal- 
cutta, under the command of Captain Cunning- 
ham, as its chief, and casey et Lieutenant 
Steacher and Dr ; they will take 





their final instructions from the 
General at Simla. 


Governor- 


MATTEUCCI'S RESEARCHES. 
THE results of researches “ on the state of idio- 
lectric bodies in contact with electrized con- 
ducting substances,”’ communicated by Matteuci 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences, are thus 
given in L’ Institut :— 

Ist. The loss in the electric state of an elec- 
trized conducting body in a dry gas, is lessif the 
gas be in motion than if it were at rest. This 
result is true, whether the conductor be agitated 
in the gas or whetherthe gas be renewed around 
the electrized body. 

2. The loss of electricity, by the gas, is 
greater in the conducting body, if it be in the 
presence of a similar body equally electrized, 
than if .it were alone; the least possible loss 
occurs when another body oppositely charged is 
present, and at a distance at which discharge 
could not take place. 

8. Ihave taken every care to study the loss 
of electricity in gases perfectly dry. This loss 
is not the same in all gases; the fraction ex- 
pressing the loss per minute is less for hydrogen 
than for air or for carbonic acid gas. In air 
perfectly dry Coulomb’s law is approximately 
true; that is to say, that the loss is proportional 
tothe electric density. Theother lawof Coulomb, 
namely, the loss of electric force proportional 
tothe cube of the quantity of water contained 
in the air, ceases to be true beyond the limits 
studied by Coulomb ; it verifies itself even to 
where the hygrometer of Saussure marks from 
65 to 70 degrees. In drier air it is no longer so: 
thus the number which expresses the loss in air 
perfectly dry corresponds to air which, according 
to the law of Coulomb, would be still very moist, 
and which Saussure’s hygrometer ought to give 
35 to 40 degrees. 

4, In dry air and gases I have investigated 
the influence of temperature ; this investigation 
may not be far from assisting te the cause of the 
conductibility acquired by gum-lac or sulphur, 
at -++ 25 or 30 degrees centigrade. In operating 
from —10 to +- 20 degrees, it is found indisput- 
ably that air and gases lose their insulating power 
by Cetng heated, and much more than ought to 
obtain, having regard to the dilation of the 
bodies, 

5. I have verified and extended to a great 
number of insulating bodies, the fact found by 
Coulomb, for gum-lac; namely that the loss of 
electricity in dry air is the same for an insulating 
as for a conducting body. 

6. Ihave carefully studied the loss of electri- 
city, positive and negative. For very weak 
charges the difference of the loss is not detected, 
but with stronger charges the difference is very 
evident: negative electricity is more easily dis- 
persed than positive. It will be seen in other 
parts ofthe Memoir, that this result is also veri- 
fied when the insulating body, is solid. 

7. I have equally examined, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, the influence of the density of air 
upon the loss of electricity; I have been able thus 
to study a subject far from being understood 
among physicists :—the ré/e of a vacuum in elec- 
trical phenomena, ! hope thatallthis has been ex- 
plained by my experiments.—A conducting body, 
to which a certain charge has been communica- 
ted, retains a charge very different according to 
the density of the gas in which it is placed ; the 
oo retained is always limited according to 
the density ; giving, consequently, the measure 
of resistance to the discharge which the gas pre- 
sents : whence it is to be concluded that when 
this density is ni/, or ina ect vacuum, an 
electric charge is impossible, the distance between 
induction and discharge being infinite.—In gas of 
a certain density the slow loss is as much less as 
the density is less. It is thus that in air at 14 
millimetre of pressure, extremely weak charges 





are obtained, but which 
without the least loss. 

8. Vapours, other than that of water, added to 
the gas, cause losses differing according to their 
nature. Thus the loss by the vapour of sulphu- 
ric ether, is very different from that due to the 
vapour of water. 

9. A certain time is necessary for electricity to 
pass to the molecules of gas in contact with an 
electrized body ; once passed, the molecules are 
repelled; and this is proved by the non-exist- 
ence of residual charge, when gas is employed 
for the lamina between the two faces or armature 
of the jar. 

10. There is first formed around the electrized 
body a layer of air or gas, charged with opposite 
electricity ; and the slow !oss consists in the dis- 
charge going on between each molecule of the 
face of the electrized body, and each molecule of 
the air in contact with it; this mode of propa- 
gating itself is different from that of the spark, 
in which all the electricity of the conducting 
body preses to one point to discharge itself. 


persist several days 


MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OF HEAT. 

M. Seauin’s experiments on the compression 
and dilation of gases confirm the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, as obtained by Mr. Joule. M. 
Seguin, however, reasons thus :—If to these facts 
be added all those where heat results from motion, 
such as a blow, compression, friction, change of 
condition, it will be clear that the two phenomena, 
identical in themselves, are only the consequences 
of a general law, which governs the motion of all 
bodies, and that the phenomena classed under 
the term caloric, are nothing more than the 
effects of motion, This principle admitted and 
properly understood, involves a modification and 
a vast improvement in the steam-engine. Steam 
may be said to be used between certain limits of 
pressure, say equivalent to a fall of temperature 
of 80°, and on being then coridensed or allowed 
to escape, it is ‘evident that it still contains about 
660° of temperature, which is not utilized. Ey 
retaining this same steam, and restoring to it at 
each stroke of the piston the quantity of heat 
it lost to produce the motion, a complete and im- 
mense change in the steam-engine would result. 
Very possibly, M. Seguin, but how is the restitu- 
tion to be made? How motion and heat are con- 
sequences of the law of gravitation, M. Seguin 
promises to explain in a future communication to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, 


COLLA’S COMET. 

Tuts comet is still visible. M. Littrow, at 
Vienna, saw it on the 8th of September, as well as 
at the end of June. This long period of “ visi- 
bility” supports the conjectures of M. Yvon 
Villarceau. The comet to Europe is now cir- 
cumpolar, its declination increasing. M. Littrow 
wishes that possessors of large telescopes would 
direct their attention to this interesting star, 
whose appearance may continue yet for a long 
time. Itis distinguished moreover by almost a 
constant change of light, a change occurring fre- 

uently, and so marked that notwithstandi 

e fochlenees of the star, it is readily observed. 


NEPTUNE’S SATELLITES. 
Mr. Bonp, the Director of the Cambridge Obser- 
vatory, (United States), a description of the 
telescope of which and its powers appeared in 
Lit.Gaz, No. 1598, has confirmed Mr. Lasrell’s 
discovery of a satellite to Neptune. Mr. Bond 
also thinks he has observed a second satellite. 


Discovery of a New Comet.—Dr. Schweizer, 
of the observatory of Moscow, discovered a 
third comet in the-constellation Cassiopeia, 
close to the stare on the night of the 14th, Like 
the two before discovered, it also appears as a 
nebula faintly enveloped in light, It approaches 
towards 6 in Cepheus, 
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[We copy the following interesting description of a scien- 
tific experiment in America, fromthe New Fork Morning 
Express, of the 28th August, quoting from the Journal 
of Commerce :—] 


LONGITUDE OF NEW YORK CITY BY MAGNETIC 
TELEGRAPH, 


A Few days since we gave a brief notice of the 
measures which were in. progress for the deter- 
mination of the difference of longitude between 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, by 
means of the magnetic telegraph. We under- 
stand that these experiments have been continued 
and have been brought to a successful conclusion. 
The observations at the Washington Observatory 
were made by Prof. Keith ; those at Philadelphia 
by Mr. 8. C. Walker; and those at Jersey city 
by Prof. Loomis. These three observatories 
were connected by a continuous wire; so that 
telegraphic signals might be exchanged between 
any two of them at pleasure. In some of the 
first experiments, signals wereexchanged between 
Jersey city and Philadelphia, and also between 
Philadelphia and Washington; but it was found 
impossible to transmit signals directly from 
Jersey city to Washington. The power of the 
battery appeared inadequate to that distance. 
But on the 29th of July, this difficulty was over- 
come. A'wenty clock-signals were given at Jer- 
sey city, and recorded both at Philadelphia and 
Washington; twenty signals were given at 
Philadelphia which were received at Jersey city 
and Washington; and twenty signals given at 
Washington were received at Jersey city and 
Philadelphia. Thus the comparison of the three 
clocks was perfect ; and thus the original plan of 
observation was fully carried out. This was 
glorious success, and enough to repay the ob- 
servers for all their past disappointments. The 
same complete set of signals has since been again 
exchanged between the three observatories. 
The object of the observations has thus been 
completely attained. 

The difference of longitude between Jersey 
city and Philadelphia, is four minutes and thirty 
seconds; and between Jersey city and Wash- 
ington, twelve minutes. and three seconds, omit - 
ting in each case a fraction of a second, which 
can only be fully determined when all the obser- 
vations have been completely reduced. 

‘It is not uncommon to hear doubts expressed 
respecting the enormous velocity which is as- 
cribed to to the transmission of telegraphic sig- 
nals. The experiments just noticed afford some 
information upon this point. They furnish the 
means of measuring the velocity of the electric 
fluid; provided, the time employed in its pas- 
sage from Jersey city to Washington, is not 
too small to be appreciated. Suppose the dif- 
ference of longitude between the two places is 
exactly twelve minutes. Accordingly, when 
it is ten o’clock at Washington, it will be twelve 
minutes past ten at Jersey city. Let now a te- 
legraphic signal begiven from Jersey city. If that 
signal isheardat the same instant at Washington, 
then the Washington clock should indicate ex- 
actly ten hours. But if it requires one second 
for the signal to travel to Washington, then 
upon its arrival, the Washington clock will in- 
dicate ten hours and onesecond; thatis, according 
to this comparison, the difference between the 
Jersey city and the Washington clocks will 
appear to be eleven minutes and ‘fifty-nine se- 
conds, Suppose, again, that at ten o’clock a 
signal is given from Washington. If that sig- 

al is heard at the same instant at Jersey city, 
then the Jersey city clock should indicate ex- 
actly twelve minutes past ten; but if it requires 
one second for the signal to travel from Wash- 
ington to Jersey city, then upon its arrival the 
Jersey city clock should indicate ten hours, 
twelve minutes, and one second ; that is, accord- 
ing to this comparison, the difference between 
the two clocks appears to be twelve minutes and 
one second, The twocomparisons differ by two 





seconds, or twice the time required for the signal 
to travel from Jersey cityto Washington. Now, 
whatever may be the time required for the 
transmission of a signal, the difference between 
the two modes of comparing theclocks should 
amount to twice this interval, and the longitude 
derived from signals transmitted from Jersey 
city to Washington should be less than that de- 
rived from signals transmitted from Washington 
to Jersey city. 

What now is the result of the experiments 
actually made? The longitudes derived from the 
two modes of comparing the clocks, do really 
differ. The difference amounts in some cases to 
one-third of a second. But, strange as it may 
appear, this difference is in the wrong direction. 
The longitude derived from signals transmitted 
from Jersey city to Washington is greater than 
that derived from signals transmitted from 
Washington to Jersey city. The conclusion 
seems to follow, that a telegraphic signal is 
transmitted more than two hundred miles in less 
than no time, . Observe that we now speak of 
absolute, not local time ; for it is not doubted 
that a signal made at Jersey city, at ten o'clock, 
willreach Washington long before ten according 
to Washington time. But the observations seem 
to indicate that a signal from Jersey city is 
heard at Washington before it is made at Jersey 
city; and also that a signal from Washington is 
heard at Jersey city before it is made at Wash- 
ington. Such a conclusion will suit poetry 
better than science. It seems probable that the 
difference in question arises from the difficulty 
of estimating minute fractions of a second. This 
is indicated,by the fact, that, on one evening, the 
Jersey city and Philadelphia clocks were found 
to tick together; and the signals being given 
coincident with the beats of one clock, the times 
of arrival coincided with the beats of the other 
clock. Thus there was no fraction of a second 
for the ear to estimate, and the two modes of 
comparing the clocks gave identicalresults. On 
several evenings the discrepancy in the observa- 
tions amounted to about one third of a second; 
and if we suppose each observer to err in his es- 
timates by one'sixth of a second, the difference 
is explained ; only we must admit that each ob- 
server, upon the arrivalofa clock-signal,'estimates 
the time one sixth of a second too soon ; which 
seems to indicate that the signal is heard ata 
distant station before it is really made. 

That this hypothesis is not without foundation 
has been verified in the following manner. The 
three observers, Messrs. Loomis, Walker, and 
Keith, have met at Jersey city, and compared 
their methods of observation; more especially 
their modes of estimating fractions of a second. 
This was done by comparing solar time with 
sidereal time. The solar day is about four 
minutes longer than the sidereal; and a sidereal 
clock will therefore gain upon a solar clock, one 
second in about six minutes. A series of signals 
was transmitted from Jersey city to Philadelphia, 
at intervals of ten seconds, coincident with the 
beats of a solar clock, and the times recorded by 
Professor Kendall at Philadelphia upon a side. 
real clock. The times were also recorded at 
Jersey city by a sidereal clock. These signals 
were continued for ten minutes, during which 
time the sidereal clock had gained more than 
one second upon the solar. The signals being all 
given coincident with the beats of a solar clock, 
the fractions of a second estimated upon the 
sidereal clock go on continually increasing, and 
pass through every possible value in about six 
minutes. In a period of ten minutes, the clock- 
beats must twice coincide. Now the ear can 
judge of a coincidence of beats with almost ab- 
solute precision; and having determined the 
instants when the beats coincide, we can easily 
compute what fraction ought to have been esti- 
mated upon the sidereal clock at each signal 
from the solar clock, Thus we obtain the-error 





of each estimate of time on the sidereal clock 

A similar set of signals was given at Philadel. 
phia from a solar clock, and received at Jerse 

city upon a sidereal clock. The result of these 
trials was to detect a small error in the estimation 
of fractions ofa second ; and such as will explain 
in part, if not wholly, the discrepancy of the 
observations. 

One important conclusion is deducible from 
these experiments, viz: that by means of the 
magnetic telegraph, a clock in New York can be 
compared with another at a distance of two 
hundred miles quite as accurately as two clocks 
can be compared in adjoining rooms. Another 
conclusion which appears to be authorised by 
these experiments is, that the time required for 
the electric fluid to travel from New York to 
Washington and back again, a distance of four 
hundred and fifty miles, is so small a fraction of 
a second, that it is inappreciable to the most 
practised observer. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SHAKSPERE MUNIMENTS, 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Halliwell, 
who has been for some time past engaged 
in inquiries respecting the life of Shakspere, 
has been rewarded by the discovery of many 
important and entirely unknown documents 
relating to our great dramatic poet and his 
family. He has, we understand, minutely 
examined the large collection of records in the 
council chamber at Stratford-on-Avon, besides 
other papers in private handsrecently discovered, 
by means of which he will be enabled to prove 
distinctly the position and character of John 
Shakspere up to a late period of his life, and 
also throw new light on the history of Shakspere 
himself during his residence in his native town, 
We look forward with great interest to the time, 
which we hope is not far distant, when Mr, 
Halliwell will give to the public the result of 
his labours. New discoveries in a branch of 
inquiry of this kind, now thought to have been 
wholly exhausted, cannot fail to create general 
interest. 


MALTESE ANTIQUITIES, 
Tue latest journals make farther mention of the 
ancient chambers recently discovered near Civita 
Vecchia, which Dr. Vassallo, the government li- 
brarian, considers, from the squareness of the 
forms, to be an excavated Egyptian temple, of the 
time of Psammetichus, about seven centuries 8.c, 
The annexed are the only essential points 
in the description. The reliefs on the sides and 
ceiling appear, at first sight, to be the mere 
traces of the implement, with which the exca- 
vations were made, But a more attentive ex- 
amination revepls the fact, that they are the 
abraded remain# ga particular species of orna- 
mental bas-reliefs, of the nature of which no 
precise traces now remain. ‘The greater part of 
them have been evidently disposed in circles, a 
mode in which no one hews into a rock for the 
mere purposes of excavation. Besides which, 
the indentations, or cuts, at times three to- 
gether, are so near each other, as to negative the 
hand of one merely striving to remove the rock, 
in order to make a hollow in it ; for the softness 
of the stone is such, that one blow alone would 
have removed a portion of the rock of greater 
dimensions than the space in which the three 
cuts would, in such case, indicate three blows to 
have been given. Dr. Vassallo observed the 
figure of a dog (perhaps Anubis) on the wall. 
We observed traces ourselves of the carved re- 
presentations of some animal at two spots, but 
they were very faint ones. This temple has 
three compartments or chambers, with an en- 
trance to each. Looking at them from without, 
the right hand one was evidently that by which 
the chief personages had their ingress ; the cen- 
tre chamber that of the performance of rites, the 
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left excavation that where water was made use 
of, At the bottom of the right hand chamber is 
* sesage between it and the internal end of the 
centre one, where two rows of seats are placed, 
one above the other, both at the end and at a 
art of the sides. On these seats it is evident 
that those occupying them occasionally stood 
erect, to enable them to do which the roof over 
them is cut about a couple of inches higher 
than the rest of it, and over seven feet high. 
The walls are incurvated at the back of the seats 
to afford more conveniency of sitting. The 
principal seat would appear to have been against 
a square column, cut out of the rock, with faces 
el to the sides of the chamber, and occu- 
ing the left hand inner corner of it; and on a 
art of this column something would —— to 
have been cut, perhaps some figure of a deity of 
secrecy, probably Harpocrates. This was evi- 
dently a sacrificing-chamber. The floor is in- 
dined towards the entrance, where was a pit, no 
doubt to receive the blood of the victims immo- 
lated, and the water used in cleansing the place, 
while above is a long cut or groove in the roof, 
increasing in width towards the entrance, to 
allow the escape of smoke. The other chamber, 
ie. the left hand one, looking at them from 
without, was to contain water, and no doubt 
there was once there a running spring, very 
probably subsequently intercepted by excavating 
for water in the gardens above. A little water 
still exudes from the left hand inner corner of 
the chamber, sufficient to keep it constantly 
muddy, and the rock at that corner has become 
extremely hard by the absorption of carbonic 
atid, A basin for water is cut out of the rock in 
this chamber, in the middle of which is a narrow 
place to stand upon, with grooves to allow the 
water to pass through it. e water here might 
have served for the ablution of sacrificers, or the 
middle room might perhaps have been used for 
the judges sitting in judgment on thé dead, in 
order to decide whether they should enjoy the 
rites of burial, and the water in the other room 
might have been symbolical of the lake over 
which Charon carried them for that purpose in 
the then mother country in his boat. We think 
it a pity that the land in front of this triple ex- 
cavation is not removed for a short distance, in 
order to bring to our knowledge whether any- 
thing was constructed before it, which we think 
highly probable. Indeed, the man who rents 
the field states that once a massive wall was 
found near, under ground, and that this attracted 
attention to the three entrances, then nearly en- 
tirely covered up. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


TarreE is no spot in England, perhaps, richer 
in early historical associations, if not in anti- 
quarian remains, than St. Albans, with its pro- 
genitor, Verulamium, Camden imagined the 
latter to have been the “ oppidum”’ or chief town 
of Cassivellaunus “‘sylvis paludibusque munitum,” 
but his opinion has met with many opponents. 
There are, however, features which seem to qua- 
lify the expression of “‘sylvas impeditas vallo atque 
fossd” used by Cesar, and seized upon by the 
“nouvice of antiquitie’”’ and others, as applying 
— to the district in which stands old Ve- 
tulam. Waiving the discussion of the question 
of the British antiquity of the ancient city, we 
obtain from Tacitus direct testimony to its im- 
portance under the Romans. It was a ‘ muni- 
cipium,” and rivalled the metropolis of Britain 
in commerce and populousness. Its reverse fate 
in the time of Nero, when the Britons, under 
the heroic Boadicea, threw off the Roman yoke, 
is well known. It was then, like Londinum 
aid Camulodunum, without walls. At what 
eriod its powerful mural defences were erected 
iustory speaks not, and it appears, not a single 
inscription has eyer been found to throw a light 





upon the restoration and subsequent fate of this 
great city. At the present day the entire area 
of the ground enclosed by the ancient walls is 
cultivated. Corn fields and meadows, a village 
and a church, occupy the site of streets, villas, 
and temples, the remains of some of which are 
yet indicated by the parched colour of the herb- 
age, in particular seasons, after a long drought. 
On three sides of the circumvallation, where the 
old vallum and walls, in part, remain, trees and 
underwood grow luxuriantly and form a dense 
umbrageous cincture. Fine beech trees, which 
Cesar tells us were not in his time to be found 
in Britain, rise out of the very foundations of the 
walls, or rather, upon them. While desolation 
marks the site of Verulamium, on the opposite 
hill is seen the picturesque town of St. Albans 
and the magnificent Abbey church, surrounded 
by cottages and gardens teeming with life and 
activity: green meadows, watered by a pellucid 
stream, the Verlam, divide the two hills. 

A fortnight ago these interesting localities were 
visited by some members of the British Archzo- 
logical Association, and as far as time would 
permit, were carefully examined. The ruins of 
Verulamium had been previously explored b 
the Rey. S. Jackson, Mr. Dunkin, and Mr, Roac 
Smith. The Abbey church was surveyed by 
Messrs. Baily, Jackson, White, and others, 
under the personal guidance of the Rey. Dr. 
Nicholson, who conducted them to every part, 
and afterwards courteously supplied a luncheon 
at his residence. In the evening the party, 
augmented by arrivals from town, dined at the 
Woolpack, the chair being taken by R. S. 
Solby, Esq., supported by Dr. Nicholson. The 
proceedings of the day were then discussed. 

Mr, White exhibited drawings of several well- 
executed Roman urns and vases in the posses- 
sion of Mr. George Gwilt, discovered, some 
years since, about a furlong from the south-west 
side of the Abbey church, with many more and 
other remains of asepulchral character. Two 
specimens were remarkable for elaborate patterns 
termed engine-turned, and others for varieties of 
the Vitruvian scroll, almost peculiar to examples 
abundantly found on the site of the Roman 
potteries near Castor. They were accidentally 
rescued from destruction by Mr. Gwilt, during a 
visit to St. Albans; and Mr. Smith remarked that 
he knew another instance of similar objects 
being procured from the same site under like 
circumstances, and that some notion might be 
formed therefrom, of the quantity of such re- 
mains lost to all useful purposes from the want 
of a little looking-out on the part of persons 
residing near the locality. These discoveries 
are sufficient to shewthat a Roman cemetery ex- 
isted on the site of the Abbey church, and that 
the supposititious Alban, discovered by the dream 
of Offa, could have been nothing more than 
some obscure and nameless Roman. It had, no 
doubt, been ascertained previously that a burial- 
place existed, and the people who dug had pre- 
arranged success. 

Mr. Smith’s notes on the remains of Verula- 
mium were then read. He pointed out the 

eculiarity of the masonry of the walls, which 
hiffered om that of similar remains at Col- 
chester, Lymne, Richborough, Reculvers, &c., 
being composed wholly of flints and tiles, the 
latter running in courses, separated ty eight 
layers of flints, entirely through the walls. The 
accumulation of soil is very great both inside 
and outside the line of enclosure. This in depth 
obscures several feet of wall probably through- 
out its limits, which might easily be uncovered, 
and the sites of towers, gates, &c., be revealed ; 
notwithstanding the systematical destruction of 
the ancient city, by the fanatical monks (as mi- 
nutely detailed by Matthew Paris), and the 
desultory warfare carried on against the remains 
by the owners and tenantry, who for ages seem 
to haye used them as quarries for building mate- 





rials, and for mending roads. Stukeley says, 
that in his time he saw many hundreds of waggon 
loads carried away, and indeed it could be proved 
that, down almost tothepresent day, old Verulam, 
as it is called, has been the victim of vandalism. 
Matthew Paris enters into particulars respecting 
the excavations made among the ruins by the 
Abbots Ealdred and Eadmer, at the beginning of 
the 11th century. They discovered the ruins of 
temples, altars, urns, and amphoras, glass vessels, 
and idols, the last of which were ordered to be 
broken to pieces. They also found in a recess 
in one of the walls, books and rolls, which (such 
was the general ignorance) could only be read 
by one monk, who declared that the rolls re- 
lated to pagan rites and ceremonies, chiefly in 
connection with the worship of the principal 
deities of the citizens of Verulamium, name ys 
the Sun or Apollo, and Mercury. Mr. Wright, in 
vol. 30 of the Archeologia, speaking of these old 
discoveries, says: ‘‘ that books were found, is ren- 
dered probable by the fact of their being termed 
rolls, which we know was the form of books among 
the Romans, and not among the Saxons.’’ These 
books the abbot committed to the flames; but 
one was reserved until it could be copied, and 
that contained the authentic life of St. Alban. 
The original, after the copy was made, crumbled 
into dust. Thus it appears that the story of 
Alban, who is reported to have suffered under 
Diocletian, had been, if ever founded on facts, 
entirely forgotten ; and that the great reputation 
he subsequently enjoyed, and the wonderful 
miracles he wrought in the new church, would 
have been lost to the world, but for the acciden- 
tal discovery of this unique book in the old wall, 
and the chance of there being among the divines 
a single person who could read it! The Rev. J. 
Jackson, Mr. C, Baily, and Mr. A. White, then 
made observations on the Abbey church, and 
went into minute details respecting those por- 
tions which are unquestionably Saxon. The 
facilities for observation afforded. by Dr. Nichol- 
son, enabled those gentlemen to gather some 
new facts relating to the Saxon architecture, 
which they propose bringing shortly before the 
antiquarian world. Among the minor discoveries 
made by these gentlemen, were a number of early 
inscriptions on the walls, masons’ and merchants’ 
marks, &c., which drew forth some observations 
from Mr. Newton and Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Saull made some remarks on the Roman 
road from London to St. Albans, disputing the 
correctness of received opinions on its course. 

The meeting broke up at a late hour, having 
previously resolved to assemble at Rochester on 
the 11th of this month. 


AMERICAN ARCH ZOOLOGY, 


Accounts from America assert, in rather a con- 
fused and unarcheological manner, that the re- 
mains of a primeval nation have been excavated 
upon a mountain in the Kerr tract, about two 


miles from lower Sadunsky, in Ohio. They lie 
at the depth of about 40 feet below the surface, 
and consist of quantities of bones, weapons, and 
pipes. They are assumed to be extremely an- 
cient, and the weapons, &c. vary considerably 
from all that have hitherto been discovered. It 
is remarkable that an immense number of lamelle 
of tale have been dug up, with singular inscrip- 
tions. The head of a pipe also isextremely curious, 
and has some figures carved on it which might, 
without much difficulty, be rendered “ 1461.” 
This, however cannot possibly be the case, as 
these relics must have belonged to a very remote 
period, 


FINE ARTS. 
James Duff, Esq., M.P. for Bamff. Engraved 
*by Raphael Ward, from a sketch by F. Grant. 
A very spirited whole length, in the picturesque 
costume of the Highlands, with Andrew Ferrara 
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by his side, and double-barrelled rifle in his grip. 
With his Scotch terrier at his foot, the Member 
for Bamff looks as he could tramp the heather 
for a-long day, climb the ravine and face the 
corrie, where the eagle is seen, and the dun deer 
is to be stalked to the death by a sportsman of 
his lithe and limb. 

The Marquis of Granby, painted by Grant 
‘and engraved by Ward, is a good specimen of 
the Arts. The head is fine, intellectual, and 
expressive; such as a scion of the noble house 
of Rutland ought to look. The portrait, a three- 

uarter length, is in the ordinary dress of the 
diy ; and the whole is in a broad and effective 
style. It is said to have been painted at one 
sitting, and: has certainly been done con amore. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE, 
Paris, Sept. 28, 1847. 

We must always feel some scruples, I might 
even say a sort of remorse, when we pronounce 
severe truths over a newly-closed tomb, which 
contrasts strongly with the praises of mourning 
friends and the louder admiration of those who 
wish to turn advantageously to their own use 
the renown of the deceased. The truth, how- 
ever must be — ; falsehood must be de- 
nounced ; if we hope to make death itself instru- 
mental to our improvement, lies, on an epitaph, 
should be refuted. 

M. Frédéric Soulié, one of our novelists, and 
a dramatic writer also, is lately dead. Without 
being personally acquainted with him I can say 
he was a worthy, obliging, inoffensive man. His 
private life and character contrasted most for- 
tunately with the brutality of his style, the vio- 
lence of his social satires, and hisatrocious artistic 
combinations. Hehas always been represented to us 
as anexcellent fellow, ready toobligea friend at all 
times, and mest good tempered. We would 
have applauded heartily without any manner of 
doubt, had his friends made a simple and mode- 
rate eulogy of his talents, when they had been 

from him by death. But F. Soulié died 
surrounded by literary parasites, who seeing in 
his death a good opportunity of gratifying their 
own love of notoriety and noise, have indulged 
themselves to such extent, that all sober-minded 
people are disgusted, and all sensible persons 
raise their eye-brows and shrug their shoulders. 

‘If we were to believe these inventors of funeral 
orations we might mourn, as all France is sup- 

to do, the loss of this great genius, this 
immense for whom too many tears can 
never be shed! They proclaim his death with 
more fuss, more trumpet-sounding, more éclat 
and solemnity than if we had lost a Cuvier, a 
Humboldt, or a Voltaire. And yet this man 
whom they wish to surround with a posthumous 
halo of glory, was, we must confess it, only 
an inferior author, a novel writer of the third 
class, and a most indifferent dramatist. 

The best of Frédéric Soulié’s novels is called 
“The two Corpses” (Zes deux Cadavres). Have 
you ever read ‘‘Les deux Cadavres?’’ 

His best melodrama is entitled ‘ Clotilda’— 
something taken from the English, and adapted 
rather cleverly to the French stage. It was 
really an inferior sort of production, but Mdlle. 
Mars played the principal part in it, and the piece 
‘was successful, Now that Mlle. Mars is no 
longer here, is Clotilda likely to be performed 
again? I think not. So, here we have an 
author unsuccessful twice out of three times 
when he wrote for the stage, even the lower 
houses,—a novel-writer whose tales are now 
deservedly forgotten (for who can remember the 
Chateau de Walstein, Eulalie Pontois, or Les deux 
Marguerites, &c? )}—we have this author, I repeat it, 
transformed by the heralds of his interment int o 
a first-rate genius whose name must fill the world 
‘ftom: East to West! Truly this is too much 





imposture, too much charlatanism, (as we are 
plain-spoken people I’ll be candid,) and the 
respect we owe the dead cannot extend to the 
foolish trifling of the survivors. 

I will give you a specimen of what we have 
been obliged to read about this decease, so 
noisily and solemnly announced to the world: 

“In -his dramas, his novels, and his poems, * 
Frédéric Soulié has always evinced that serious 
tone of mind which tends to the fulfilment of its 
purpose, and whose mission is for good. In this 
great literary era, when genius, we acknowledge 
it proudly, is never separated from independence, 
Frédéric Soulié was among those who bend to con- 
science alone,and who honoured talent by dignity. 

‘* He was one of those men who wish to rise 
solely by their merit, by their writings,—who 
make their thoughts incentives to well-being,— 
who make the theatre a place of instruction; one 
of those who respect poetry and the people at th 
same time,—men who are daring yet accept the 
the responsibility of daring,—men who do not 
forget that the author is a sort of magistrate, and 
that there exists a sort of priestly ministry in 
the poet, &c. &e.”” 

at could possibly be said more thanfjall this, 
if they were speaking, for instance, of MM. de 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine? ‘The subject is, 
however, simply M. F. Soulié, the author of 
Les memoirs du Diable, one of those scandalous 
literary productions of this great era, which is 
the boast of some and the regret of many. M. 
Frédéric Soulié a poet-priest, a magistrate-au- 
thor ! What nonsense !—what an abuse 
of words! And what has been the aim, 
what the mission, to which he lent the efforts 
of his genius? Victor Hugo himself would 
be puazled to inform us. As to the inde- 
pendency of his talent let us take the acknowledg- 
ment of the man, and we can judge. M. Soulié’s 
first effort was a tragedy in rhyme. He believed 
himself a poet, and would have consecrated his 
life to the Muses, if he could have done so. But 
poetry did not sell; that is, M. Soulié’s poetry 
did not. Money he must have, and a facility of 
writing is often better paid than rarer and more 
precious talents, M.S. began to write hastily, 
without reflection. ‘The least incomplete of his 
works bear the stamp of that precipitation with 
which they were conceived, strung together, and 
then delivered to the press or the librarian in ex- 
change for a salary spent as soon as he received 
it :-—‘* My pen is too rich to let me starve,” says 
he in some of his writings when apologizing 
to his readers, for giving them humble prose 
instead of the sublime poetry he would have 
composed for them at leisure. 
as that showing a proper self-respect >—was 
it dignified? Where was then the stoical inde- 
pendence which his clumsy panegyrists attribute 
to him > 

Believe me, Sir, it is a great pity that praise 
should be so profaned ; that lie is indeed odious 
which is told in the very face of death, protesting 
as it does against the folly of all human pride. 
If the hallowed sounds of glory, immortality, 
genius, are thus lavished indiscriminately, who 
will care to obtain the palm ?—who would wear 
bays so cheap and vulgar? Neither Moliére, 
Corneille, nor Racine were buried so splendidly. 
Neither of these inimitable poets and ndmirable 
writers were so eulogised at their death as 
F. Soulié has been. Ah! This is indeed the 
characteristic of our great literary era:—poor and 
boasting as the Spanish beggar, who wraps him- 
self pompously in his ragged mantle, feasting 
on pretended greatness, and equivocal and beg- 
gar’ | nobility. 

«de Lamartine gave us his speech too, as 
M. Victor Hugo, in this week essentially orato- 
trical, But M.de Lamartine praneee | at an 


* We are not acquainted with one single poem of his," and 
et my aad we endeavour. to read all that is produced in 
? 








horticultural meeting, talked of gardens, flowers, 
nature, and on these smiling subjects he could 
not be too elegant, too poetic, too gracefy] 
The papers reported his improvisation (if indeed 
it was really extempore), and it was long since 
we had read anything so clever, so melodious, so 
descriptive. When M. de Lamartine is on his 
own ground, when he does not leave the pre. 
cincts of poetry, he is, and will be always sy. 

rior. In the tribunal, or the historian’s seat, it 
is quite another affair, 

The second French theatre is soon to be opened 
with the historical drama, Isabella of Castille — 
It is announced also that the tragedy of Cle. 
patra, by Madame de Girardin is also in ye. 
hearsal. The chief character is to be filled by 
Mlle. Rachel. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
RED INDIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
(Concluded.} 


Arter the interesting descriptions of these le. 
gends and superstitious which have appeared in 
our later numbers, the writer proceeds to ob. 
serve ; 

Our more serious readers, however, will ex. 
pect something on the subject of Indian worship ; 
and here again—acknowledging our incapaci 
to sift the notions and discriminate between the 
forms of devotion which have been more or less 
impinged upon Indian habits by the diverse and 
often contending missionary teachings of 200 years 
—we must recur directly to the modern observer 
for the more reliable testimony. If we recollect 
aright, however, the views of La Hontan, writing 
five generations before the American author, are 
to the same general effect with those given by 
Dr. James in the following passages : 

‘‘ The belief of the Indians in the existence of 
superior beings, particularly of the two great 
Manitos, which represent the good and evil 
principle, seems to be strong and steady. Their 
situation makes them a religious people, but 
their devotion is simple and unobstrusive, hay- 
ing no public form or ceremonial, and being 
marked by no more important religious rite in 
which the many may participate, than the 
Metaiwe or medicine dance, described by so 
many writers. Standing in a great measure 
alone, unentrenched and exposed as is the u- 
civilized man, he feels every moment his depen- 
dence upon an invisible power. The storm 
which prostrates his frail tent of flags, the hur- 
ricane: which endaiigers his little canoe, and the 
malady which brings death into his family are 
to him the wrathful visitations of an offended 
divinity. A clear sky, a bright sun, a smooth 
path, and a successful hunt, as he feels they de- 
pend upon contingencies not in his power to 
control, he regards as the bounties of a_benefi- 
cent Providence. In his happiest condition he 
has so much to suffer, so much to apprehend, 
that although his reliance on himself is great, he 
seems never to forget that he and things 
about him are in the hands of a powerful and 
over-ruling spirit. Thus when he has discover- 
ed game, when he has fallen on the path of his 
enemy, or is thrown into any situation which 
would seem to call for immediate exertion, in- 
stead of mayrolirs J recipitately forward as 4 
white man would do in similar circumstances, 
he pauses to have a ‘ Medicine smoke,’ or to 
address his Manito. But his devotion is not a 
prescribed lesson which he tasks his memory to 
retain, a constrained compliance with the cus 
toms of his tribe, or an irksome task which he 
submits to perform for the good opinion of those 
about him. There are no witnesses save from the 
invisible world of his lonely act of forest-worship, 
and hispiety is thespontaneous, and, as we might 
say, the involuntary tribute of his feelings. 
salinioes fast which public opinion compels the 
young warrior to keep when he first comes of 
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age is, indeed, an exception to this rule; but 
though the young aspirant for the war path is 
known by his friends to have retired to the Me- 
dicine lodge where he is awaiting the blessed 
yisions which are expected to attend his fastirg 
and his —- none dream of intruding 
upon his lone 


y communion with the world of 


ts. 

This fast, in the opinion of the same writer, 
and according to the testimony of others, is 
often maintained by the pious aspirant who is 
unfavoured with any visitation either from this 
world or the other, until death closes the tor- 
ture he endures without complaining ; and 
many @ _—_ youth thus perishing from 
jnanition in this treble trial of his firmness, his 
faith, and his fancy, has passed away, less grace- 
fully than Opee-chee, that gentle and famished 
boy whom his Manito changed into a robin, as 
he sank exhausted when he had just half-covered 
his bosom with the red war paint.—(Gilman’s 
Life on the Lakes, 1837). 

‘Let us now briefly recur to the principal points 
of Indian belief upon which we have endeavoured 
to fix the attention and awaken the interest of 
our readers by this discursive inquiry. ‘The first 
of these seems to be the pre-existence and the 
never-ending existence of the soul through ail 
time. The second is the dual existence of that 
soul; or, rather, the co-existence of an ethereal 
spirit and a vital spirit in the body during life, 
and the recuperative existence of the vital prin- 
ciple in the body subsequent to death. 

is last arrangement and condition must in- 
stantly suggest the Resurrection of the Dead as 
aportion of the Aboriginal theory of a future 
life, But we find no hint of such a belief in 
their traditions, which, when they seem nearest 
to approach the truths of Revelation, always 
break off abruptly ; or, perverted from sublimity 
to grotesqueness, mock us with the sense of 
having followed up a path that leads in fact 
nowhere. 

The next point is, that while the Indian be- 
lieves most firmly in a future state, his paradise 
is still as ma‘ 
Mahometan, and that in this sphere of his belief 
the couplet of Pope sums up all the Scripture of 
the Indian : 

“ Who thinks, admitted to an equal sky, 

His faithful dog will bear him company.” 
The Indian’s belief of the relations of this life 
being maintained in a future state is vivid 
and tenacious to a degree of which mere 
reasoning pr gem have little conception, 
The writer of this, years ago, attempted to illus- 
trate this deeply-seated convictionin its intensest 
form, in the metrical tale from which we have 
ventured a quotation or two in these papers, 
And extravagant as may seem the legend of an 
Indian “ vigil” in-the story of affection there 
related, we can recall an instance of 2 not dissi- 
milar exhibition of “ faith’’ in a case of maternal 
love, as once told us by an officer of the arm 
stationed on the western frontier. In this case, 
during an epidemic which carried off many of a 
tribe of Indians near the garrison, a squaw 
utterly inconsolable for the loss of her infant‘ 
became instantly calm upon the death ofa grown 
up son, who perished by the same malady a few 
days afterwards, ‘The babe,” said she, ‘“ was 
too young to take care of himself in the 
spirit-land—but now that the Master of Life has 
called his elder brother there to hunt for him, 
why should I grieve >” 

n his mythology, however, we look in vain 
for the same simplicity of soul in the Indian. 
The Jehovah and the Belial of Judaism are, in- 
deed, recognisable there. But around the foot- 
stool of the one crowd innumerable divinities 
who are acknowledged if not worshipped; and 
upholding the throne of the other, are imps, 
and wizards, and enchanters in endless numbers, 
and all the intermediate realm fairly teems with 


ial if not as sensual as that of the | H 
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spirit-life waiting upon humanity; while in 
every hollow oak and caverned rock vibrate 
“ The airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wilderness.” 

Now what are we to think of these compli- 
cated systems of pervading religious faith and 
grotesque but hig ly wrought superstitions? 
How far do they agiee with the fanciful dreams 
of enthusiasts who expected to find the well 
connected trains of thought and clearly defined 
laws of mythological belief among a rude peo- 
ple? How far do they agree with the bald 
opinions of obtuse materialism, whose estimates 
of the red man’s intellect are almost incompati- 
ble with the least perfect forms of human organi- 
zation? Let us answer these questions put by 
one resident among the Indian tribes, in the 
language of another who was not less familiar with 
their peculiarities. There is a subtilty in some 
of their modes of thought and belief on life and 
the existence of spiritual and creature forms, 
which would seem to have been eliminated from 
some intellectual crucible without the limits of 
their present sphere. Spirit-ridden the Indian 
undoubtedly is, while compassed in by the in- 
visible agents of a mythology exceeding even 
that of Greece and Rome in the number, variety, 
and ubiquity of its objects. Spirit-ridden he 
undoubtedly is, but can we consent that the In- 
dian’s vague, vast, and dreamy notions of the 
great Author of existence, and the mode of his 
manifestations to the human race, and the wide 
and interminable system of superstitions and 
transcendental idolatry which he has reared on 
this basis, place him with all his theories and 
sympathies out of the pale of truth and civiliza- 
tion? 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Madame Albertazzi,—The death of this charm- 
ing and accomplished songstress, at the prema- 
ture age of thirty-five, is a mournful example of 
the uncertainty of life. In April, 1837she made her 
début in Cenerentola, at the Italian Opera House, 
and sang afterwards at various concerts, and at 
rury Lane and the Princess’s Theatres, She 
had been long in a declining state of health, and 
was ultimately carried off by rapid consumption. 
It is stated that her maiden name was Howson, 
and that she married Albertazzi when only six- 
teen years of age. 

Mr. John Booth.—The Horticultural world 
has sustained a great loss, by the death of Mr. 
John Booth, who expired on the 14th inst., 
in the vigour of manhood, after a long and pain- 
ful illness. During the last 20 years he has 
rendered immense benefit to commerce and to 
gardening, by his celebrated institution and 
plantation nursery at Flottbeck. His superior 
merits were honourably acknowledged, not only 
by the Kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
who conferred upon him various orders, but 
likewise by all the horticultural and agricultural 





THE DRAMA. 

Sadler’s Wells. — A great experiment, in 
Shaksperian revival, was tried at this house on 
Monday, and we are glad to be able to say, with 
a success commensurate with the boldness of 
the attempt. Macbeth has been so altered by 
the introduction of music and song, and by the 
omission of scenes, which managers and emenda- 
tors have considered dry and prosy, that Shak- 
spere could hardly have recognized his own work 
as it has lately been ana but could he 
have been present at Sadler’s Wells, on Monday, 
he would have rejoiced at the perfect restoration 
of his text, and the efficient manner in which 
it was, with few exceptions, interpreted to an 
audience who seemed to glory over this dramatic 
masterpiece. Hearty thanks are due to Messrs 
Phelps and Greenwood for the admixable manner 








in which they have provided the accessories in 
Scenery, Dresses, and Appointments, which are 
in everyrespect unexceptionable ; and the whole 
so much to their credit that we will refrain from 
pointing out any small specks that might call for 
animadversion, and content ourselves with saying 
that Shakspere’s Macbeth, as performed at Sad- 
ler’s Wells, is one of themost felicitous of the revi- 
vals that these gentlemen have hitherto underta- 
ken, Great praise is due to the actors generally 
for their exertions ; but especially to Phelps as 
Macbeth, G. Bennett as Banquo, and Miss 
Laura Addison as Lady Macbeth, whose only 
fault was a want of physical power to carry 
out her conception of this very arduous cha- 
racter. 

The Surrey Theatre was opened, under the 
management of Mr. Bunn, on Monday, with the 
opera of the Bohemian Girl, and with nearly the 
same cast as at D -lane. The house was 
densely crowded ; and the experiment of low 
prices, at least began most successfully. The 
farce of My Neighbour’s Wife, in which Attwood 
and Oxberry appeared to great advantage, closed 
the performances, which were received through- 
out with tumultuous applause, and Mr. Bunn, 
being called for, expressed his gratitude to the 
audience. 

The Haymarket, with such a strong company 
as has rarely been brought together, if we may 
believe Mr. Webster’s programme, and he has 
hitherto acted so much up to his professions 
that we have no reason to doubt them now, is 
announced to commence its winter season with 
the Sehool for Scandai this evening. 

Drury-Lane, for M. Jullien’s annual concerts, 
to continue for one month only, we see, starts 
under that gentleman’s management on Friday 
next, 








‘VARIETIES. 

Congress of Political Economists in-Brussels.— 
Agreeably to the programme, the Congress dis- 
cussed the following subjects: 1.—The general 
principles that form thebasis of political economy, 
and the doctrines of the partizans of freedom 
of exchange. 2.—The particular interests or 
special reasons which each country may invoke 
for or against free-trade. 3.—The influence of 
free-trade upon the condition of the — 
classes. 4—Its influence on the sciences an 
arts, and on civilization in general, as well as on 
peace, which is the fruit of a good understanding 
and of friendly relations between nations ; and 
5.—Some financial and purely economical ques- 
tions connected with the preceding ones, Men 
of all shades of opinion, and partizans of the 
various systems of political economy, attended 
the meeting, and among them Dr. Bowring, 
M.P.; Colonel Thompson, M.P.; Benjamin 
Rotch, Esq. ; W. Brown, Esq., M.P.; the Hon. 
E. Bouverie, M.P.; Mr. MacAdam, secretary of 
the Society for the Improvement of Flax in Ire- 
land; and Mr, J. P. Smith, the president of the 
Berlin Association for the Promotion of Free 
Trade. 

Since this there has been another similar con- 
gress on penalogy (7.e. the treatment of prisoners, ) 
to which we 4 advert hereafter, though vivd 
voce argument when the topics are so various 
and complex is not the most likely to elicit 
practical results, At the first congress free-trade, 
and other political and economic subjects were 
discussed with great oratory. As they are very 
difficult to understand in books, and their per- 
plexities unremoved, we shall merely add that 
much ability was displayed, and a grand banquet 
finished the business. 

Mr. Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, is, we observe 
from the last Indian news, on his way to Eng- 
land, bringing the treaty concluded with the 
Sultan of Borneo. On the 28th.of May he was 
on board the steamer Nemesis, when a severe 

ction was sustained against a flect of pirate 
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prahus ; which reminds us of the gallant actions 
ofthe Dido, Capt. H. Keppel, only that the 
destruction of the enemy was not so complete, 
the Nemesis being unable to follow them into 
their haunts on the shore. 

Encouragement of the Welsh Language.—Her 
Majesty has named the Prince of Wales to be 
patron of the next Eisleddfod, at Abergavenny, 
in autumn next year, and given a prize of 25 

ineas for the best essay on the history of the 
anguage and literature of Wales, from the time 
of dd iP sian (and Merlin) to that of 
Sir G wydd (and Gwilym Ddi), accom- 

ied with specimens both in the original, and 
in a close (English or Latin) translation of the 
poems most characteristic of that period. 

The Company of Chinese Actors have, we 
believe, by this time, left New York for London. 

Autographs.—The autographs sold by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day week, which were chiefly theatrical, brought 
such prices as should encourage every body to 
hoard such documents, and not waste them as 
* inconsidered trifles.” Very common signatures 
brought from 20s. to 40s., and others, of rarity, 
as much as £10 or £12. 

Central Asia.—The celebrated Berlin 
pher, Mr. Ritter, has just set out for 
Asia, which he intends to explore. 

Egyptian Antiquities.—Dr. Pruner is about to 
return from Munich to Egypt, for the purpose of 
following up his researches, the results of which 
during several years, he has began to communi- 
cate to the scientific world. 

A Gold Mine has just been discovered in the 
government of Irtusk, in Siberia, in which this 
metal is found in a state of complete alloy with 
silver, a mineralogical fact which is extremely 
rare. 

Frescoes in Prussia.—The frescoes by M. 
Stilkka have been removed by command of the 
king into the Little Knights’ Hall, at Stolenz- 
enfels, in which chamber they are described as 
being seen with great effect. ey are symbolic 
of Valour, Fidelity, Justice, Constancy, Love, 
and oetry Four champions of Christendom 
are painted on the piers, and the whole combined 
with arabesques and allegorical figures. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Christianity, its perfect adaptation to the Mental, Moral, 
and Spiritual Nature of Man, by Athanase Coquerel, post 
8vo. cloth, 12s. — Thirlwall’s ( Bp Greece, 8 vol, 4to. 
cloth, 12s.—Barrett’s Synopsis of Criticism, vol. 2, part 
2, 8vo:; cloth, 14s.: vol. 2, complete, 28s.—Parlour Li- 
brary, vol. 8, 1s.—Barnes’ (Rev. A.) New Testament, tol. 
1, 4to. by Cobbin, 15s.—Rare and Remarkable Animals of 
Scotland, by Sir J. Dalzells, vol. 1, 4to. sewed £3 3s. 
—London Out of Town, 18mo. sewed 1ls.—St. Mark’s 
Reef; or, the Crater, 3 vols. post 8vo. £1 lls. 6d.—It is 
Written, by Professor L. Ganssen, post 8vo. cl»th, 5s. 6d. 
—Plain Instrustions to E tors and Administrators, 
eleventh edition, by J. H. Brady, 12mo. cloth, 8s.—Roper 
on the Lawof Legacies, 2 vols. royal 8vo. £3 3s.—General 
Consolidated Order, by Wm. C. Glen, Esq., 12mo. 5s.— 
The Land of Glory, from the German, by the late Mrs. W. 
Davenport, 12mo. 3s.—Sermons on some of the Levitical 
Types, by Horatio James, 4s. 6d.—Alison’s Europe, vol. 10, 
foolscap, 6s.—SHarpe’s London ——_ vol. 4, 4s. 6d.— 
New Curiosities of Literature and Book of the Months, by 
G. Soane, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 24s.—Works of George 
Sand, vol. 5, post 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Works of G. P. R. James, 
vol. 14, Forest Days, 8vo. cloth, 8s.—Encyclopediaof Pure 
Mathematics, 4to. cloth, £1 lls. 6d,—Bohn’s Standard 
Library, vol. 26, 3s. 6d,—Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, vol. 
2, 5s.—Important Truths in Simple Verse, ls. 6d.—Nico- 
las’s History of the Reyal Navy, vol. 2, 8vo. cloth, 14s.— 
The Ecclesiastical Statutes at large, by J. T. Law, M.A., 
5 vols. 8vo. £3 3s.—Jardine’s Naturaligts’ Library, vol. 28, 
4s. 6d.—Sursum Corda, by Rev. F. E. aget, 16mo. cloth, 
oto asa Novels, vol. 109, Agnes de Mansfeldt, 12mo. 
cloth, 5s. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 








1847. h.'m. 58. 1847. h. m._ 8. 

Oct, 2 11 49 29-8 | Oct.. 6 . . . 1148170 

3 — 49 1h] 7. — 47 59°8 

— 48 52-7 — 47 429 
— 48 34°7 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY 


JULLIEN has the honor to that 
» by the great success which has attended his several 
Musical undertakings in this country, he has been induced 
to become the Lessee of the above national establishment, 
in which, p ing a more per t interest than he 
was enabled to hold in the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
he will have the power of carrying out those alterations 
and arrangements which he conceives to be desirable for 
the proper accommodation of the public, and at the same 
time to secure to himself a suitable field for his future 
exertions. 

M. Jullien is fully aware of the arduous task upon which 
he has entered, and of the very serious responsibilities he 
he has incurred in b ing the per t Lessee of an 
English National Theatre; but, by providing during the 
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THE LICENSED* VICTUALLERS’ 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


; 
’ 
SS business in een of Life an 
LIFE D EPARTMENT. 
Acruary—J. T. Clement, Esq. 
At the last quinquennial there was added a bunus to the 


, mecting 
Life Policies —_ ~ b> —— _ the sums paid,and a bonus of 
. to the Shares, addi to thi 
ual Interests, ¥ iy Soest 


For the convenience of parties wishing to assure for a i 
without a prospective bonus, a new table at lower rates he 
calculated, on which, as well as on the participating scale, one-half 
I — ad re = on some od ae per cent. for five years 
bling a person to insure for £1,000 i i 
of the premium for £500 only.) “Be immediate 
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The following are the annual Pr 





For short periods the P ly lower, and for 





year a variety of Entertainments, and by prod g each 
with the same excell and plet which he 
trusts has characterized his former works, he hopes to 
secure that approbation and consequent success which 
will well compensate him for all his labors and anxieties. 

M. JuLLIEN leaves for future advertisements a detailed 
exposition of his general plans, and in this begs merely to 
announce that his 


ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, For 1847, 
will commence on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8th, 


and continue for One Month, 

‘The Orchestra will as heretofore be complete, and in- 
cludethe most distinguished members of the Orchestras of 
the Ancient Concerts, the Philharmonic Society, the 
Royal Italian Opera, and Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The selections of Music, in addition to that of a lighter 
character, will embrace the Grand Compositions of the 
Classical Composers, the gradual introduction of which 
at these Concerts, and the masterly manner of their per- 
formance, have, it is generally allowed, contributed in 
some measure to raise the general standard of Musical 
Taste in the Metropolis. 

During the recess M. JULLIEN has spent some months 
in Switzeriand, and has there composed a 

NEW DESCRIPTIVE QUADRILLE, 
to be entitled 
THE SWISS QUADRILLE; 


In this will be introduced several purely National Swiss 
Melodies (many quite new to this country), and also the 
celebrated RANZ DES VACHES; some of thee will be per- 
formed on the Alpen-horn and other rustic instruments 
of the mountains, collected by M. JULLIEN during his 
tour. His RererToire of Music pg Danse contains 
various other novelties, which will be produced during 
the series. 





Many important alterations have been effected in the 
building, with a view to afford increased dation 


po 2 
any ages or contingencies not usually advcrtised inf 
biained on appli to the Aetuaey or Secretary. a a 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company insure houses, furniture, stock in trade, farmi 
‘ a ing 
pay ka deseription of personal property, against Joss or 


The Directors beg to remind their friends, whose premi decom 
-— at he epee og no exis Sones is made mt this offes ~ 
transfer o; cies, ani t 
liarly favourable to parties insuring.” SUR eos 
Insurances may be effected for an: riod of time; if 
years, the Premium and Duty will only G charged for six. om 


Sept. 27, 1847. JOHN BIGG, Secretary. 





[HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
8, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON 
Liability of the Proprietors unrestricted. 
Moderate Premiums in the Fire Department. 
Guaranteed Bonuses and other peculiar advantages in the Life 
7 Hieles in uring the value of Leasehold Pro, ermina. 
ies ins’ e value 0! 0! rty, at the termina. 
“Gerson whose Policies with this Co Satiets 
ersons whose cies wit! is Com: expire on the 2 
instant are ay apne | reminded, that Receipts a the At 
the same will be found at the Head Offices in London and Liverpool, 
and in the hands of the respective Agents ; and those who, preferring 
the security offered by this Company, may desire to remove their 
‘mee gia informed that no expens> will be incurred by such 
v 


remo 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, London. 
15th September, 1847. 


ONDON LIBRARY, No. 12, St. JAMES’S 
SQUARE.—The Members of this Institution are respectfully 
informed, that the NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the 
LIBKARY is now ready, Price 5s. handsomely done up, in cloth, 
and to non-subscribers, 7s. 

The terms of Subscription continue the same as before, viz; 
Entrance Fee £6, Annual Subscription (commencing with the Ist of 
May), £2, Life Subscription £26. The Library is open every Day, 
except Sunday, from 11 to 6 o’clock. 

- By order of the Committce, 
J. G. COCH. v 





AD 
Secretary and Librarian. 





to the visitors; the Dress Circle has been considerably 
enlarged by the addition of an open Amphitheatre, and 
the Private Boxes and Galleries have also been rendered 
more commodious. A new and substantial flooring has 
been laid down, and the former centre chandelier replaced 
by one more suitable to the Theatre. These arrangements, 
as well as an entirely 


NEW DECORATION 
of the whole of the interior, have been made from the 


Designs and under the Superintendence of Mr.FREDERICK 
Gyg. 


THE PRICES OF ADMISSION WILL BE AS USUAL, viz; 


s. d. 

PROMENADE AND BOXEs........ 1 0 

Dress CIRCLE -- 26 
Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. ; 2!s.; and 3ls. 6d. 


The Box OrFicg is under the superintendence of Mr. 
O'Reilly. 

The REFRESHMENT Rooms under the management of 
Mr. Payne. 

The ILLUMINATION of the House under the care of 
Messrs. Patrick & Co. 





The Idings and or ts employed inthe Drecora- 
TIONS are executed by Mr. C. BIELEFELD, of Wellington 
Street, by his New Patent Machinery. 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 4 


M. JULLIEN begs respectfully to state that the Concerts 
ean continue but for ONE MONTH ONLY, the Theatre 
being required for the rehearsals of the GRAND OPERA, 
the first representation of which will take place on 
December Ist, . ; 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have been selected for 
Examination in this University in the year 1849 : viz. 


For the Marricutation ExaMINATION : 
XznNopnox ,—Memorabilia, Book ITI. 
Vinor,—Aneid, ia. 
For the Examination for the Degree of Bacuzxor or Ants: 
Evriripes,—Bacche. 
Livy,—Books I., XXI., XXXI. 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN. , 
Somerset House, Sept. 27, 1847. ( Registrar.) 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Albemarle Street, Oct. 2nd., 1847. 
RROFESSOR BRANDE and Mr. BRODIE 


will commence the extended Course of Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions on Theoretical and Practical Chemistry in the Laboratory of 
this Institution, on Linge € Oct. 5th, at nine in the morning pre- 
cisely. These Lectures will’ be continued on Tuesdays, Th , 
and Saturdays, at the same hour during the Session which termi- 
nates in April. A prospectus and further particulars may beo! 
at the Royal Institution, and at St. George's Hospital. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 





SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 


[HE following Lecrures, which are especially 
designed for the instruction of Pharmaceutical Chemists and 
r Di its, will commence on TveEspay, the 5th of October. 
/MATERIA MEDICA, by Prorzsson J. Pereira, M.D., FBS, 
every Tuesday and Saturday. 


CHEMISTRY and PHARMACY, by Proressor T. Repwoop, every 
Wednesday and Friday. 


THE LABORATORY will open on Mownay, the 4th of October 
The Pupils are engaged here throughout the day, in the prac 
operations of Pharmaccutical and Analytical Chemistry. The Seasoa 
continues until the end of July, : 

17, Bloomsbury Square. @. W. SMITH, Secretary. 
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T]ENDRIE’ ~aNDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations a and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
4 the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeal ite demulcent influence on the hands, and on the 
most delicate skin ; the nursery, for infants. The “ Perrouixe 
Suavine Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the omplegment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
‘A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
« Dispensary Soar,” is prepa’ for inveterate cuticular affections 
oflong standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employ’ ed in washing chil¢ren’s heads, it has 
ved an efficient specific for,and a complete protection against, 
The troublesome complaint known as ringworm 
The Dispen , being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; na bee with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
mee, and other be c 1 antidote. 
R. HENDRIE, 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Tichsoane Streer, Recent's Qu pranr. 


i J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE of 
i" WATCHES and CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant gold Watches, with gold dials, and j jewelled 
in four holes, Right Guineas ; Gentlemen’s ditto, enamel dials, 
Ten Guineas ; Youths’ Silver Wate hes, Four Guineas ; ; substantial 
and aceurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
es, 82, Strand; 33, Deeke pn 3 Street ; -y 34, Royal Exchange, 
‘Tower Area 











T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT ; 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘C CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c. 
= that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 


“Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may 
be had on application at their Office as above. Also .in Paris of 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established up- 
wards of 50 years), Reahour and Custom House Agent to the French 
Court and to the Musée Royale. 


ye ah 
HODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of this 
long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that this Beer, 
so strongly recommended by ‘the faculty, not being sold to the 
Trade, can only en procured at the Brewery, Bow 
ey Om Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON, 


(sO NAMED BY ROYAL PERMISSION,) 
FOR GRANTING CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION TO 
GOVERNESSES ; 
A Branch of the Governesses Benevolent 
Institution. 
Tar Committee have always been of opinion, that the Gareneee, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The Rev. Alexander McCaul, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, K.C.L 
The Rey. Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., Professor of Divinity, 


CL 

Paul A Mulready, Esq. 
The Rey. Charles Grenfell Nicolay, F.R.G.S., Librarian, K.C.L. 
The Rey. Edward Piumptre, M.A: ; Chaplain, KCL. J. Madden, 6, Leadenhall Street, and of all res} table Book- 
George Richmond, Esq. sellers. Also at the Hydropathic Establishment Albert Ri 
The Rey. Richard Chenevix Trench, M.A., Professor of Divinity, Regent’s Park, where Dr. F. may be consulted before 11 in the 

K.C. morning, and between 2 2 and 5 in the afternoon. Dr. F. attem 
patients at their own houses, if within 5 miles of London. 


SOCIETY.—The following works are 


ready for distribution to Subscribers for the fourth year 


Samuel Laurence. ; | 


Now ready, in post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth 
(OLD WATER CURE, and Twenty Years’ 


Medical Experience. By John Edward Feldman, M.D. 


The Honorary Secretary. 
It is hoped, that all Governesses will take a deep interest in this = 
effort to elevate the character and respectability of the profession. BAZ, 
The Committee of Education will meet in October, and will 
ready to receive the —_— GOVERNESS at a ters. (ise 
The val to ects of the RNESS r 
TUTION are 1, ELEMENTS of PHYSIO-PHILOSOPHY 
TRAPOIARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in Distress. By LORENZ OKEN, M.D., Professor of Natural Histor; at the 
JITY FUND. Elective Annuities to aged Governesses. University of Zurich. ’ Translated by ALFRED TULK, M.B.C.8. 
PROV IDENT FUND. Provident Annuities purchased for La-| << As the Society has been the means of publishing teanaations of 
dies in any way connected with education, ,wpon Government secu | several German works, and as many of these involve considerations 
rity, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This branch includes a | which can only be understood by a reference to those philosophical 
Savings Bank principles which have exerted a marked influence on German scien- 
A HOME for Governesses during the intervals between their | tific literature, they determined to embrace the offer of Mr. Alfred 
ts. Tulk to publish his translation of the work of Oken on the Philo- 
sophy of Nature.”—eport of Council, 1847. 


2. REPORT on the PROGRESS of ZOO- 
LOGY. By Drs. WAGNER, ERICHSON, TRASCHEL, and SIE- 
BOLD. | Translated by GEO. BUSK, A. H. HALLIDAY, and 
ALFRED TULK, Esq. 


r 
A Fovurrn Part of the BRITISH NUDI- 
BRANCHIATE MOLLUSCA, by Messrs. ALDER and HANCOCK, 
will be speedily issued. 
A few copies of the first and mane years’ Publications remain 
on hand, and may be had by Subscribe: 
y Subscribers of one guinea annually ae entitled to a copy ofevery 
Mrs. Blamire. Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth. Work published by the Society for the year to which their subscrip- 
Mrs. John Bullar. Mrs. James Taylor. tion relates. 
The Viscountess Canning. The Hon. E lizabeth Waldegrave All c 
The Marchioness Cornwallis. The Hon. Harriet Waldegrave. 
Mrs. es Forbes. Mrs. Edward West. 
Mrs. Mrs. James Wigram. 
Mrs. Greathed. Mrs. Edward Wyndham. 
Committee. 
The Hon. William Ashley. The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. RTE, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq.,| The Kev. D.Laing, M.A., F.R.S ROWLAND BRADSHAW ; HIS STRUGGLES 
M.P., F-R.S., F.8 a Edwd. Pred. Leeks, Esq., >F. a8. , AND ADVENTURES ON THE wat TO FAME. 
F. Patey Chappell, Esq. W. A. Mac kinnon, Esq., M.P. By the Author of “ Rasy Ratrsen 
Dr rhe ees. Chotaiondetey. The ie = r aD. Maurice, M.A. “ Its spirited delineations of character and well- wrought humo- 
aa eyo or Grenfe ll, B J ot isbet, Esq - rous sketches are well conceived and well executed. If 
Pascoe St. Leger Grenfe Sq. pane on mete A $q ee | carried out as begun, ‘ Rowland Bradshaw’ will deserve the popu- 
John William Bae, _ J. Tidd Pratt, i cote, Esq: | larity we doubt not he will speedily attain."— Westminster Keview. 
Henry Howlett, Esq. osc tri Slaney, Esq. M.P. we intend it us pars aa A of Fielding. This is high praise, but 
Treasurer. ntend it to be such.” — Weekly Times. 
bo . inter of character in real life 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F-R.S., F.8.A. prek.-k aN pe Aand:~-Atemeeer ae mg the author stands out a 
Honorary Secretary. 


Sherwood & Co., Paternestererow, and all Booksellers and 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A., F.R.S. Libraries. 
Bankers. 


Sir C. Scott and Co., 1, Cavendish Square. 
Messrs. Strahan and Co., Temple Bar. 





en, ie. ents. 
SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION, entirely free of expense. 
AN ASYLUM for aged Governesses. 


GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Enrolled under 10 Geo. IV. cap. 56, and 3 William IV. cap. 14. 
Ladies’ Committee- 
The Lady Ashley. The Viscountess Jocelyn. 
The Hon. Mrs. Ashley. Mrs. David Laing. 
The Viscountess Barrington. Miss Pym. 





to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary in London. Subseriptions may oe aid to the Local aaa 
or by post-office order or 1. to the Tondon Secreta: 
EDWIN LANKESTER, "Becretary, 
22, Old Burlington-street, London. 
Now Ready, price 15s. bound in cloth gilt, illustrated with twenty - 
eight brilliant steel ‘plates, by P. r- Wietcher, 








This day, 8vo., cloth lettered, price 7s., with 8 plates, 
Gu* *SHOSPITAL REPORTS. New Series, 
| m,-~ 5, “ 


London: S. Highley, 





of England cannot be permanently benefited, until t 
pan ofahe profession — able to produce some satisfac tory evi- 
dence of their roger and the less sapesent can obtain an ade- 

aate and order’ ye preparation for their wo 

In order that the first of these benefits may be secured, and tha- 
that there may be sound deliberation as to the best means of effectt 
ing the other, the Committee have sought the co-operation of a 
Dody of Gentlemen, most of them connected with a Metropolitan 

, many of them eminent for their professional abilities, all 
of them experienced in some department of instruction. 
jese Gentlemen will superintend the examination of any Lady, 
womans to he her and it eee for teaching any particu- 
ch of knowled if satisfied of her compe 

= certificate. sed =T apete a dees 

examination will not be public, and will be ee 
the greatest regard to the feelings of the ies examined. wate ij 
The certificate will express as accurate y as possible the Cy 
of the examiner, as to the qualification of the lady who is ex- 
amined, in his branch of instruction ; but without the least refer- 
ence to her merits as compared with "those of any other Governess 

nt the Committee are enable 

e Cor are enabled, through the kindness 
of the Gentlemen, who cares Te the examination, to offer the 
certificate free of any cannot, ere, promise that, 
make demands upon the time 
in laborious professions, which may require 


it will be needful to obtain rooms for the jExaminations, w 
it is hoped, may hereafter be used for Testares and Classes: it oo 
ary therefore, to procure eligible premises near to those now oc- 
cupied by the Socie! ne To meet this demand, to procure the ne- 
PB ro and to gar adv; = to Gover- 
meral scheme 0: ucation, it is 
sa oy 8 immediately to receive subscriptions for the College Fund. 
Committee earnestly hope, that the measures which they 
aplee ef afford considerable comfort and security to parents. 
ats een re relieve any mother or guardian of her natural 
respons ty. They Sai engage to give any sufficient informa- 
or skill in ees, 
certificates. An ex 
e such points, 
; but all that he can 
Governess in the S cme 
af 4 - The Committee would be sorry to 
miking ‘in Bisgo gladly increase—the diligence of parents, in 
ch quiries respecting those to whom they commit their 
The following Gentlemen have kindl 
y undertaken to form a Com- 
= ae whose superintendence the examinations shall be 


David 
2 chomas Ansted, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 


Wi 
— Megrmdale Bennett, Esq., Professor in the Royal Academy 
Br ok 
Professor of German Literature, K.C.L. 
iggs, M.A 
abort Professor of French Literature, K.C.L. 
a terete William Browne, M.A., Professor of Classical 
Pee Tan Alinlie Cock, M.A., Mathematical Tutor, K.C.L. 
= Rew Morea at Professor of Mechanics, KCL. 
: Ci, Thom: rainger Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, 
ihr Re Esq., Professor of Vocal Music, K.0.1, 
Batle mas Jacksua, -y Principal of the Training Collegé, 





i Ue Secretary 4 P 
Mr. Charles William Klugh, at the Office, $2, Sackville Street. 2, Fleet-street. 








aad Home and Colonial Library. 
This day is published, post 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the MANNERS 
and CUSTOMS OF INDIA. 
By Rev. C. ACLAND, late Chaplain at Pooree'and Cuttack. 
John . Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Tuesday next, Oct. Sth, will be Published, post 8vo. 
7s. 6d., cloth. 
THE ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. 
By WILLIAM Mac ng 
y the same Author. 





THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. A|\ PLAN OF THE RIVER DOURO, from 


Series of Lectures. 3s, 6d. cloth. the Barca de Vilvestre to its month. By JOSEPH 
THE a OF TASTE. A Sertes| | JAMES FORRESTER, of Oporto, Merchant; Author of, 
of Lectures. 2s. | the Map of the Wine Districts of the Alto-Douro, Member 
THE iNDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVI. | = the Royal Geographical Societies of Paris and Berlin. 
DUAL. A Lecture. » &e. 
THE DOC’ TRINE OF IN DIVIDUALITY. | 
A Discourse. 6d. } This plan was constructed with a view toa great im- 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. | provement of the Navigation of the Douro so far as it is at 
THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE OF COM- | present navigable, and to rendering it navigable from Vil- 
MERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 34. | vestre to the Barca d’Alva. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. London: J. Weale,Architectural Library,59, High Holborn 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE.” 
Now Ready, Parr I. (to be completed in Six Shilling Numbers) of 


WHOM TO MARRY AND HOW TO GET MARRIED! 


OR THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY IN SEARCH OF 
A GOOD HUSBAND. 


By One who has refused Twenty “‘ EXCELLENT OFFERS” at least. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
** MELON. Now are there no means of finding the girl a good husband? 
“Fror. Ican’t tell; "tis said the creature every day becomes a greater scarcity.”—Bubbles of the Day. 
Tur GAME OF MATRIMONY is one so difficult for the spinster to play witu success that I have long felt there was a 
great opportunity for some lady to devote her talents with distinction to the production of a Hymeneal Hoyle, wherein 
the inexperienced and artless maiden should be taught how to make the most of her hand, or—when she is playing 
high, and a Court-Card turas up—how she should on no account refuse the “ Dummy. 
This agreeable task has fallen upon me, and it will be my object, in the history of my different courtships, to point 
out to any lady who may be “in search of a Good Husband,” how she may—though unable to get one by honours—at 


least be certain of getting one by tricks. 
r. 4 
PM 


Engraved in the first Style of Art by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S. Size 9 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 2 inches. 








D, Bocvr, 86, Fuerr-srrerr; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, tc. 








NEW WORKS. 
I, 


ant eaaURGs REVIEW. No. 
(Next Week. 
CONTENTS. 


1. NAVIGATION LAWS. 

2. HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF ANTIQUARIANISM IN 
ENGLAND. 

3. GERMANY: FROM THE CONGRESS OF RASTADT TO 
THE BATTLE OF JENA. 

4. MACGREGOR: AMERICAN COMMERCE and STATISTICS. 

6. STUDY OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

6. HOLLAND: ITS RURAi. INDUSTRY AND DRAINAGE. 

7. NAPIER’S FLORENTINE HISTORY. 

8. PAPAL STATES AND PIUS 1X. 
vim CLEARINGS; FREE SITES; AND HIGHLAND 


10. PREVENTION OF CRIME: POPULAR EDUCATION. 
Il. 
The DOCTOR, &e. From the papers of the 


late Dr, Sournry. Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warter. 
Post 8vo. Vol. VII. [Zn Oc! 


It. 
Bis THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF 


GREECE. New Edition, revised; with Notes and 
Maps. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 12s, 
IV. 

The Rev. R. A. F. BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS 
of CRITICISMS on Passages of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Vol, 11. Part2. 8vo. 14s. 

= 
CHRISTIANITY. ArHANASE CoQuE- 


REL. Translated by the A, J. DAVISON; with a New 
Préface by the Author. - Post 8vo. 12s. 


VI. 


SYDNEY HALL’S General Large Library 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. New Edition, corrected ; 
to be published in Fourteen Monthly Parts, 6s. each. 

[Part I. on November 1st. 
VII. 


The POETS’ PLEASAUNCE. ay 2 
Warwick. me crown mone a Mensa 
«; morocco, 45s. (by H 


EpENn 
see 


October. 
go 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. With notes by 
Dr, ANTHONY TopD THomson, M.D., F.L. o, Fay 8vo. 


rx. 


IBERIA WON: A Poem descriptive of the 
a War. By T. M. Huaugs, Esq. Post 8vo. 


x. 

The USE of the BODY in RELATION to the 
MIND. By Dr. Gzoncs Moons, New Edition. Post 
8vo. 9%. 

x1. 
The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY, 


in RELATION to HEALTH and MORALS, By Dr. G. 
Moors. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


xi, 


Her MAJESTY’S VISIT to JERSEY, in Sep- 
tember, 1846. Imperial foho, with 25 Plates, from Drawings 
by J. Lu Cargxain, £5, 5s. (In October.- 

XII. 

HISTORY of the ARCHITECTURE of the 

ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBAN. By J. C. andC. A 


Buck.gr. 8vo. Numerous Illustrations, 14s. 
[In October. 


XIV. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ROSE ALLEN, 
a Maid Servant, Edited by a Lady., mina 


XV. 


OBSERVATIONS on some of the Parts of 
SURGICAL PRACTICE. By J.P. VINCENT, late Senior 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's, 8vo. Plate, 12s, 

(Neat week, 
XVI. 


MATTEUCCI’S LECTURES on the PHY- 
SICAL PHZ NOMENA of LIVING BEINGS. ‘Trans- 
lated under the Superintendence of Dr. PRreEira. 
12mo. (Un October. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


MR, BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


I. 
Dedicated by Permission to Her Majesty. 
VOL. II. of SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S 
History of the Royal Navy. 
Il. 
MARK’S REEF; or the CRATER. By 
J, Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. 
Ill, 
ONOANS TR 1 G hi ai ty. 
DUNCAN’S aN VELS in . vES 
Africa, in 1845-46. 2 an poo 8vo., with Phony &c. 21s, 
IV. 
RAMBLES in SWEEDEN and GOTTLAND. 


By Sylvanus, One vol. with illustrations, l4s. 


Vv. 
JESSE’S LITERARY and HISTORICAL 
Memorials of London. 2 vols. 8vg. with illustrations, 28s. 


VI. 

GRISWOLD’S PROSE WRITERS of 
America. One vol, imperial 8vo., with twelve portraits in 
Mozzotinto. 18s, 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





On the 30th September, 1847, 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part V., 1s. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA, Part 
TX., ls. Votumes I. and II., are now-ready. 
ged 8 FARMER’S LIBRARY, Part 


PICTORIAL BIBLE, STANDARD EDI- 
TION. Part 1X., First Half, 2s, 

KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, 
STANDARD EDITION. Part XIV. 4s. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
STANDARD EDITION, Part ¥V., 4s. 

KNIGHT’S CABINET Se, (Re- 
issue), 1s. 6d., sewed ; 2s. 6d., cloth. No VI 

KNIGHT’S INDUSTRIAL GUIDES. THE 
HousEMAID AND Lapy’s Malp, ls, sewed ; Is. 6d. cloth. 

THE ILLUMINATED GALLERY OF 
PAINTING. Part II., 3s. ; 

THE CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Part VII.,1s. plain; 1s. 6d. coloured. 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Ludgate Street. 

MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS FOR 
oes ems 
BLACKWOOD’ 8 MAGAZINE, 
Price 2s. 

CONTE oe T 8: 

I.—Works of Hans Christian Andersen. II.—The Vision of Cag- 
liostro. UI. —Maga in America. IV. —The yTii 


V.—Art in the y —The 
Hounds and Horses aaa Rome. V. pi Len by Delta. 


Friend the Dutchma 
Il. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, Vol. X. 
of the New Edition, publishing in Monthly Volumes, handsomely 
printed in Crown 8vo. 

Price Six Shillings. 
Ill. 
THE ATLAS TO ALISON’S EUROPE, 


a vs, ft mony in or wef hn Wy cach containing Five 

. InCrown 4to, price to range 

with the First Editions of the ~~ — 

William Blackwood and Sons, Crowne 9 treet, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster Row, ahd Sold by all Booksellers. 





No. 384. 


Ix—My 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY ‘FOR 
OCTOBER.—Vol. 26. 


Price 3s. 6d. ws 
pF pp men oe HISTORY of the GIRON- 


DISTS, or Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French 
sources. Vol. 2. Portrait of Ma- 
— Roland. 


The recent volumes are : See awe get a Pr History of Florence 
= 25—Schlegel’s Philosophy of Life and Philosophy of 





Uniform with the Standard Library, price 5s., 
BOHN’S yc cipameee , eeeane for OCTOBER, 
MALLETT’S NORTHERN myth 
Beane How Baition boviees oon and be ae enlarged By Dd Fi’ A. Te 4 
well. Coloured frontispiece. weiss 4 se; | 
The former volume is “Bede's Ecclesiastical History,” and the 
Chronicle.” 


“ Anglo-Saxon 
York Street, Covent Garden. 








Ne 


— 
[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIL, 
wil] be Published on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER oy, 
CONTENTS : 
I, PRESCOTT’S and TSCHUDI’S PERU, 
Il. EVELYN’S LIFE of Mas. GODOLPHIN, 
Ill. LACHMANN’S ESSAYS on HOMER, 
IV. PADDIANA 
V. FANNY KEMBLE and LEAR in ITALY, 
vi. BLACKWOOD’S SURVEYING VOYAGE 
By JuKgs. ? 
VII. TALBOT’S ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES, 
VIII. JEWISH DISABILITIE 
XI, PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS, 
John Murray, Albermarle Street. 





FRASER’ 8 MAGAISME FOR OCTOBER 


eth eg Sites. 
The Carlovingien nm Romances of 4 7 Ages. 
Cha Castle ae omen ee 
a 8 rola 0 the 

“ me Words bout Musi: ee 
The t old Fudge ge; or, Life ina Colony. By the Author of “ fam 
sci of acne Oe 

roup Oo! n' 
A Group of Fartiane The F Families of Praslin, Choiseul, and g. 


bastiani. 
The True Heart's Aspiretions. 
Goethe and his Critics. 

‘The Charm i Friendship. 


ndon. J. W. Parker, West Strand.” 





WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH, AND A PORTRAIT 
OF JOHN DUNCAN, THE AFRICAN TRAVE ELLER. 


Tur Ocrossr Numsea, Price Half-a-crown, of 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 


THE wameenine” FIDDLER, 
By AsranaM Exper. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
ersonal Adventures during a;The Demon Bowler, by Alfred 
ak ns Overland from Sidney to rhe Cod aill. 
Port Philip. : in- maker, by Thomas 3, 
ee FPlancur in Paris, » vy, the Au 
hor of “« Second Lo 
The Bold Sea-wavye, ty G. Lin-|_ tria, by J. Marvel. 
nivus Banks. The Torch Sipesch, by Cuthbert 
A entaneetel Journey through} Brede. 
Normeney Odard. 
— 
the ‘Gull 
Cooper. 


A “Gallop iene Southern Au- 


Some Account of the last Ex 
dition to the Niger, by Joho 
Duncan, Aathor of “ mre in 
Western Africa.” With a Por 
trait. 


MR. 8TRAGGLES IS PREVAILED UPON TO GO A’ 
SHOOTING. 


lke: or, the Islets of 
by J. Fenimore} 





By Avszer Sara. 
Rich Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





N6w ready, with two illustrations by Leech, price Oue 
Shilling, Part XIV, of 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF | 
HRISTOPHER ‘TADPOLE, IN SEARCH 
OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A WIFE At 
HOME AND ABROAD, 
BY ALBERT SMITH. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


'[HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
Octossr 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 
: Medicine and Pharmacy in Russia—Kew Gardens and 





Contents 
Museum of Vegetable Products—Random Prescribing and Dispeus- 
ing—Pharmaceutical Diplomas—Advice to Students—Ledoyen' 

Dising Fluid—The Ebullition Alcoholmeter—Formule for 
P of Aconite—The New Dublin Pharmaco, —The Plant 
fielding Gutta Percha—Patent for Inks— Poisoning by Confectioner’ 

Ornaments,&c. Price Is. 


Published by von SS Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachian and tuart, Edinburgh ; Fannin and Co., Dublin 
vod ea may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


VOLUMES I. to VI. of Tus PaHarmacevticaL 
JOURNAL. 
Any Volume can be had separate. 


This day, with numerous Illustrations, price 2s. 6d., No. XV. 
(THE ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 

ContE: —I.An Account of Coins found in Cuer- 
dale, continued by Edward Hawkins. —II.A ay Remarks upon the 
Antiquities of Silver found at Cuerdale, by J. J. A. Worsaae—lll. 
Andredesceaster, by, he ps Hussey.— 

», by I. —V. Iustre- 





tions of Medieval Manners and Costume, from 0’ A. Ra al Documents 
Jousts of Peace, Tournaments, and Judicial Caeets, by Albert 
Sn fe otk as Ancient of Sacred 
se, 
ological Intelligence.—Notice 01 
—Notices of New Peblications 
London: Published at the Office of the Archmological 
Institute, 12,Haymarket. Sold by John Murray, Albe- 
marle-street; Longman and Co., Paternoster-row; W. 
Pickering, Piccadilly, and G. Bell, Fleet-street, Oxford: 
I. H. Parker. Cambridge: Deightons, Paris: Didro. 
Leipsic: Weigel. 





A ape iil. *Hudeyn Turner: —Areha 
~~ rc nual Meeting, at Norwich. 


—— 


HK Silverlock, of Number 3, War ress. er ea 
= mone, én in 2, ae of ‘Saint And i by the 

, - = Teg Ply ithe L a he 
gees, Catherine Street Strand, in 

ng 4 A ‘eBtrand, » the County of ‘Middlesex, on Ganrday 


dente for tee York; Y¥tey avd Putnam, 16), Breadeey 
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